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October Days 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION suNDAY—October 7 

LAYMEN’S SUNDAY—October 21 

UNITED NATIONS DAY—October 24 

REFORMATION SUNDAY—October 28 

CHURCH EXTENSION SEASON—Sept, 24-Oct. 21 

STEWARDSHIP AND EVERY 
MEMBER CANVASS SEASON 





Oct. 1-Nov. 18 


Degenerate Music 


HE WRITER has recently driven over four thou- 

i sand miles, from the Atlantic to the Rockies. 

With a car equipped with a radio with auto- 
matic station finder we sampled the music of scores 
of radio stations over a period of ten days. 

We love music and enjoy a variety ranging from 
some of the catchy tunes of today to the classical 
productions which have stood the test of time. 

With all of the wonderful music available for use 
on radio stations today we express it as our con- 
sidered opinion that the majority of the musical pro- 
grams heard over the average radio station in Amer- 
ica today is a disgrace, both to the stations which 
broadcast it and to Americans who enjoy it, or at 
least tolerate it. 

Much of this so-called music is dishonest, in that 
it is lacking in every quality which makes music a 
joy and a blessing. Much of it is degenerate in that 
it is designed to excite and amplify the lowest pas- 
sions. It is not accidental that police are guarding, and 
in some cases, closing down public halls where the 
latest rock ’n’ roll is played. There is a strange 
similarity of reaction recently in Washington, D. C., 
and Accra, on the Gold Coast in Africa when “hot” 
music was being played. Only stern police action 
prevented spontaneous rioting in both places. 

Allowing for the passing fads, so characteristic of 
Americans in particular, and for the exuberance of 
youth which expresses itself one way today and an- 
other tomorrow, the fact remains that a candid 
analysis of popular American music will reveal that 
as music it is extremely poor; that the words are 
often moronic; that the orchestras play with a frenzy 
and a disregard for quality; the result being a sorry 
and disturbing cacaphony of sound and words which 
are disgusting. 

Fortunately, one usually is in a position to turn 
off one’s radio, or tune in another station. But, un- 
fortunately if the latter is done there is usually little 
relief to be had either down or up the band. 

We do not believe this is a minor problem. To dis- 
miss the radio from our way of life does not solve 
the problem. To forbid its use to our children could 
be most unwise. But, as individuals, as groups, as 
organizations we could well notify our local radio 
stations that we are sick and tired of the music being 
broadcast much of the day. We can also compliment 
them on good programs. All of us have experienced 
the sense of relief and of real satisfaction when a 


























blaring j jazz program shifts to Guy Lombardo, Fred 
Waring, or a time of classical music. 

One wonders why some of the sponsors of pro- 
grams do not set up certain standards for the music 
they use and tell their hearers why they have done 
so? Why do not more local business houses sponsor 
fifteen minutes of wholesome modern or classical 
music? Why does not some firm announce: “The 
next fifteen minutes of music, fit for you and your 
children to hear, comes to you through the courtesy 
of re 

Does not a nation’s music reflect something of the 
spiritual and moral standards of its people? If such 
is the case in America today then we have come near 
plumbing the depths in depravity. That modern 
American music 1s so popular abroad brings little 
comfort; rather it must establish in the minds of those 
living in other countries that our musical standards 
are of the lowest. 

It is not that we do not have cute, tuneful, and 
attractive current music. The trouble is that along 
with so much which is wholesome and enjoyable 
there is a plethora of jazz, blues and rock ’n’ roll 
which crowds out the good music. The comparison 
is much of that to be found between genuine art and 
the bizarre and nightmarish blobs and blotches of 
surrealistic paintings. 

Christians have remained quiet far too long in the 
face of that which is taking place today. The radio 
is here to stay but radio musical programs need a 
thorough revamping and if enough people are con- 
cerned and vocal about the matter a change can soon 
be effected. 





—DR. L. NELSON BELL 
The Southern Presbyterian Journal 


We’re Letting the Kids Down! 


00 MANY AMERICANS, even Christian Americans, 

[ are indulging in the pastime of lamenting the 

problem of juvenile delinquency without mov- 
ing one finger to help check it. Talk is cheap. And 
it won’t be worth much when we stand before God 
on Judgment Day and explain why we failed our 
day and generation. 

This Week magazine has conducted a thorough 
survey and found that almost every one of the coun- 
try’s youth-serving organizations, local and national, 
is seriously concerned about the lack of sufficient 
adult volunteers. 

Investigators making the survey were shocked at 
what they learned. Many organizations have long 
waiting lists of youngsters wanting to get into them. 
Other organizations are forced to drop one service 
after another for lack of interested adult workers! 

Today only one in four American youngsters is 
served by such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 


EDITORIALS 


YMCA, and other character building agencies. And 
tomorrow, according to Department of Commerce 
predictions, there will be fourteen million more 
American youth below the age of 19 than there are 
today. 

The simple fact is—adults are just failing the youth 
of the land. 

Who shall do the job? 

Mrs. Smith writes: “I have been trying to enroll 
my daughter, aged nine, as a Brownie Scout for two 
years. My neighbors have encountered the same 
obstacle as I. They tell us they can’t accept additional 
children for lack of adult leaders. 

Of course it never would occur to Mrs. Smith 
that she and a few of her neighbors might take on 
the job themselves! This particular Mrs. Smith might 
have a legitimate excuse—very young children she 
cannot leave—but most of the Mrs. Smiths just are 
too selfish to do their part. 

What is the trouble? 

1. The community does have a responsibility in 
this matter. Adults whose sons and daughters are 
grown or near grown should pitch in and help as 
leaders of the younger children. Adults without 
children certainly have a responsibility. 

2. Mrs. Smith herself, and her neighbors, certainly 
should assume some of the responsibility, and not 
just turn their children over to others to help guide. 
Too many parents are simply too selfish and lazy to 
do their part; they are constantly in the market for 
someone who will take on the “baby- -sitting” job! 


Bill of Sale 


He paid for his coat, he paid for his car, 
He paid for a drink across the bar. 

He bought the madame a dress and a hat. 
He paid for his meals and put on the fat. 


He prospered and pranced on the roadway of life. 
He lulled in the moan of other men’s strife. 
He joined a church as the thing best to do. 
He met the best folks, yes . . . he met quite a few. 


Sometimes he gave nickels and sometimes he gave dimes 
To support the world in its perilous times. 

His church got a quarter each Sunday at twelve, 

For no further in wallet would this poor man delve. 


So he got not a bill from commercial street, 

And he stood straight and tall on his own two feet. 
So he wore and he ate and he drove the best 

And by the world standards “he sure stood the test.” 


And what he had bought he had close at hand. 

And all that he had was that made by man. 

So when there was sorrow and when there was strife, 
He had but the world, for the world was his life. 


—NEIL WYRICK JR. 
Brookneal, Va. 





























HAT DO WE NEED MOST TODAY? 


MORE 


O. R GREATEST SINGLE NEED today is to reach people, more 
and yet more people for Christ. The Church is hard put, indeed, to keep 
up with the tremendous population strides that characterize our present 
era. 

People, people, people are still moving into the Southland, and have 
been for more than a decade now. We must recognize this as we set the 
stage for dealing with the situation. Further, we must not only review 
the past and scrutinize the present but glimpse as clearly as possible the 
future. 

The section of America covered by our Church had next to the 
highest upsurge in additional people of any section of the country 
between 1940 and 1950. The increase in this decade was equal to the 
total 1940 population of three entire states—Florida, Maryland, and 
South Carolina. Or, to express it differently—we experienced a net 
increase of more than one person per minute during every single minute 
of that ten-year period. 


W.. PRESBYTERIANS Can be proud of the fact that during this 
period of time our Church membership increased by 1, Presbyterians 
per 1,000 of the population. To do this we not only strengthened our 
existing churches but organized an average of 37 new churches per year. 
Yet, complacency, the feathering of one’s oars after such an achievement, 

can lull one to sleep. And proof that we cannot afford to rest on our 
laurels is soon seen by the additional facts. 
By 1955 the number of Presbyterians per 1,000 population had 
increased again to almost two members more than in the former period— 
but to do so we had to organize an average of 57 new churches per year 




















CHURCHES 


just to maintain the same percentage of increase. And, the wave of addi- 
tional people is to continue, according to all predictions. 

By 1960 the South will have 7 million more people than it had in 
1950! That is a figure equal to the combined 1950 population of Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and West Virginia. 

One can envision the reason, therefore, for our FORWARD WITH CHRIST 
program— one important segment of which is the goal of starting an 
average of two new churches per w eek. Last year the impetus of this 
program bore fruit in the organization of 70 new churches! 


: WE MUST NEVER be unmindful of the fact that to con- 
tinue to be a strong, growing, vibrant Church we must catch the vision 
, having caught that vision, move 
unitedly toward reaching for Chain the people that are with us, all 
around us, and still mov ing into the area served by our church. Do you 
realize that if every member of our Church should each win one addi- 
tional soul for our Church in this next year, thereby doubling our present 
membership, there would still be 26 people per member still unreached 
in our Southland? 

So it becomes 1 imperative that the members of every church, whether 
urban or suburban, town or country, be made aware of the opportunities 
for new churches in the rapidly expanding areas all about us. We cer- 

tainly need to make plans each year for at least 100 new churches in 
strategic locations, pointing their spires heavenward in order to carry 
Christ’s Gospel to the people. 

With more and yet more people to be served for Him can we be satis- 
fied with less? Our greatest need is the help of every single Presbyterian 
member in building ‘these one hundred new churches. END 











“We are subject to the men who rule over us, 
but subject only in the Lord.” 


—JOHN CALVIN 


“Tf princes exceed their bounds . . . 
they may be resisted and even deposed as 
—JOHN KNOX 


These are revolutionary statements. 

And for a century after Calvin’s death the movement which 
he launched was the most potent force in development of 
civil liberty throughout the western world. In this, the Acad- 
emy of Geneva founded by Calvin had a unique role. Of 
course the Academy was not in the business of overthrowing 
governments and establishing new ones. But it molded the 
characters of men who were not content merely to devise 
reforms on paper. They laid the foundations for free socie- 
ties in England, Scotland, and America. 


Our liberties are rooted in Presbyterianism 


Reformed Religion and a representative system of church 
government suggested the institutions which we know as the 
foundations of democracy. More than this, Presbyterian gov- 
ernment represented a living relationship of man to author- 
ity. It was church government free of state controls. 


Freedom of man under God led naturally to a doctrine of 
free men under secular government. So the system of church 
government became the most powerful argument for reform 
in all government. It was equally clear in Reformed doc- 
trine that laymen who assumed responsibilities as free men 





ought to be well educated. Calvin held that intelligence, not IN GENEVA: THE CHURCH WHERE JOHN KNOX 
ignorance, is the mother of piety. PREACHED 
From England the stream of influence flowed to the Colonies As the Academy of Geneva sought to free 


and ideas of liberty were crystallized in the hard-won free- 
doms of the United States Constitution. Here again, political 


and religious liberty were preserved together. leges spawned our American democracy, 


the minds of men, and the colonial col- 


John Witherspoon, graduate of the University of Edinburgh, so today do the Church's colleges offer 


accepted the presidency of Princeton in 1768. He quickly liberal arts education as a base for intelli- 
identified himself with the American Revolution and was 
the only clergyman to sign the Declaration of Independence. 
When people said the time was not ripe, he said, “In my 
judgment the country is not only ripe for the measure but 


: ‘Mig mag a PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL 
in danger of becoming rotten for want of it.’’ Princeton stu- 
dents and graduates made magnificent contributions to the ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


revolutionary cause and to the young nation which followed. 


gent leadership. 





Hunter B. Blakely, Sec. * Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Va. 
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Summary Chapter from BRIGHT FUTURE, 
new book by Dr. Carr of our Church’s 
Department of Town and Country Church 
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By JAMES M. CARR 


Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Buildin £ the Rural 


Church of Tomorrow 


W. would be building! 

Temples are still undone! 

All of us are constantly engaged in the task of building: building the church, 
building the rural church to serve rural people today and tomorrow, building 
the rural church of tomorrow. 

This final chapter is a summary. Here we offer in one brief message the 
entire theme of this book. 

You who read the book, remember this chapter above all others. You who 
teach the book in study classes, get across to our people the message of this last 
chapter. You who may have occasion to summarize this book in one “sermon” 
or “address,” use this final chapter which is the heart of our story. 

Let us consider our theme from two points of view. 


What the Rural Church 


of Tomorrow Needs 


1. A pastor who is happy in ministering to rural people. 


Not like the pastor who, after several years of restless service in a rural 
church, moved to a city church, and then remarked, “I’ve moved out of the 
sticks.” Maybe it’s a good thing for his church that he has moved. 

Let us listen to one of our veteran pastors of a country church, now gone 
to his eternal home. In 1949 Dr. John M. Walker was addressing the Home 
Mission Association at Montreat on the subject, “Building the Rural Church— 
Tomorrow”: 

“What I would covet for the minister on the mountainside, the worker in 
the plains, and in the lowlands of tomorrow is that his heart be possessed with 
peculiar joy as he goes about his work. . . . For one thing he will not look upon 
his work as something sacrificial. . . . 
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Rural church CAN be self-sustaining 


“Of course, if a man has no love for the country; 
if his heart is not close to the soil; if he has no un- 
derstanding of rural life; if he has no appreciation of 
the beauties of God’s great-out-of-doors; if he is 
lacking in these finer elements; this aesthetic sensi- 
tiveness to beauty, whether it le the grandeur of the 
mountains, the glory of the sunset, the coloring of 
the leaves, the greenness of the grass, the song of the 
skylark, the charm of the evening breeze, or the hum 
of the bee . . . to be’blind to these things is to be- 
come disqualified for a rural charge, and the sooner 
he goes, the better.” 

In the statement of needs, expressed both by our 
churches and by our presbytery executive secretaries, 
this one thing is listed more frequently than any 
other. Listen to our presbytery executive secretaries 
as they state the principal need of our town and 
country churches: 


“More ministers to serve these churches who are 
willing to stay in the field for five years or more.” 
“The number one need of our town and country 
churches is to secure permanent pastors.” ; 
‘“Men—men—men of the right sort to man the 


fields.” 


There is great need for more men like the young 
seminary graduate who returned to rural w ork 
after a short pastorate in a small city church, He had 
served two rural churches during his seminary career. 
Then after his brief urban pastorate, those two rural 
churches called him to come back to them. In a letter 
to me he wrote: 


“I just wanted to write a note and tell you that 
I am going back into rural work. I have told the 
Lord several times that I wanted to serve those 
churches that nobody else wanted. He has given 
me two now, which are closest to my heart. . 


Ministers with this attitude are the kind of pastors 
needed in our town and country churches. 

My feeling is that this pastor should accept his call 
as a call from God to a specific work. In accepting it, 
he ordinarily should not put a time limit on God’s 
will for his ministry there. He should build his 
program as though it were a lifelong task. If one 
goes into any church to mark time, to stay only 
until he can get a call to something better, he can- 
not have a feeling of permanence in anything he 
plans. He simply cannot be happy there (in a coun- 
try field) or anywhere else. 

Accept a call as a call from God. Build a program 
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Rural minister must love the country 


for the years ahead. Leave the matter of another call 
in the hands of God. He’ll work it out. 


2. A Program WuicH PRrovipes For FULL SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH. 


“And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man.” (Luke 2:52) 

“But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” (2 Peter 3:18) 

These two verses speak of the total spiritual needs 
of man. It should be the concern of every church to 
develop a well-rounded program to meet this need. 

It is just as important to have a good total program 
in the small rural church as it is to have one in the 
largest urban church in the land. 

Evangelism, Christian education, Christian stew- 
ardship, community outreach, world outlook—these 
are needed to guide every person in his full spiritual 
development. 


3. AvdEQUATE BuILDING AND EQuipMENT. 


For too long, many of our churches have limped 
along with an inadequate building. 

I cannot forget our experience in erecting the new 
“Sunday school building” at Berryville, Virginia. 
The old one-room church building had been stand- 
ing there since 1854. In 1928 it was still the same 
old one-room church building. The brick walls had 
been painted white 25 years earlier, and in 1928 they 
had become a dull, dirty gray. The big green paint 
spot above the northwest window marked the place 
where the church was hit by a cannon ball, fired 
from Grindstone Hill, a half mile to the west, during 
the War Between the States. 

In 1929 the church had 96 members. There were 
about 4o in the Sunday school, meeting in five classes. 
To the right of the center aisle Commonwealth At- 
torney F rank Wray, with his deep, loud voice, taught 
the men. Left of the aisle the women strained to hear 
Miss Pattie Luke’s weak voice as she taught the lesson 
she had so carefully prepared. The ladies tried to 
listen to her, but they really heard Frank Wray; they 
just couldn’t help it. Tom Jones taught his Junior 
boys on the two front pews to the left of the aisle. 
Mrs. Terrell Jones held forth with her older girls in 
the choir corner. Miss Marion Stolle had her dozen 
Beginner children packed into a little cubby hole just 
to the left of the pulpit. 

In a year there were one hundred in the Sunday 
school. Our leaders began to ask, “What will we do 
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Why tolerate inadequate facilities? 


with all these people?” The suggested answers came 
from two sources, representing two attitudes in the 
church. One group of parents of small children said, 
“Let’s build.” The other group of older people who 
had no children said, “We can’t afford it.” 

The real problem lay in the fact that the families 
who had the children didn’t have the money, whereas 
the families who had the money didn’t have the chil- 
dren. It was a great day when the two groups met 
in the congregational meeting, called to decide 
whether or not to build. The elder who had openly 
opposed the new building from the beginning made 
the motion that they build. He also made the first 
pledge of $500 toward the new building. In that 
congregational meeting, without any previous dis- 
cussion as to how they would raise the $10,000, 
approximately $5,000 was verbally pledged within 
two minutes. This was a big accomplishment in a 
small church during predepression days. One lady 
pledged $500 as her personal gift, and a minute later 
she pledged another $500 which she planned to raise 
among her friends outside the church. 

The building was completed. In preparing for the 
formal opening, they had invited Dr. W. T. Thomp- 
son to be present. He sent a reply of congr ratulations 
upon a completed task, and his regrets in being un- 
able to accept the invitation. 

But in his letter he wrote: 
to go to work.” 

It is a great joy to see churches everywhere erect- 
ing new sanctuaries, new Sunday school classrooms, 
fellowship halls, recreation facilities. Every church 
needs good equipment, and such is available today. 

BUT DON’T—don’r just start building w ithout 
a plan. Have your church building consultant visit 
and counsel with your building committee as to your 


“Now you are ready 








The Rural Church Needs: 


A pastor who is happy in ministering 
to rural people 

Building and equipment adequate for 
a total church program 

A people zealous to live and proclaim 
the Gospel in every sphere of 
their activity 
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Build with faith, for a total program 


needs for the present and for the future. His visit 
may cost a small sum of money. But he will save 
many a heartache and perhaps much money, as he 
helps you to avoid serious mistakes, made so often 
by churches w hich do not use his services. By all 
means, confer with him before you confer with an 
architect. 


4. A Bupcer 


MENT AND 
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Goop Eguip- 
PROGRAM. 

“How much help can we get?” 

The new presbytery’s executive secretary was 
meeting with the elders and deacons of five little 
country churches. They had been served for many 
vears by a minister who preached in the churches on 
Sunday, but whose income came largely from public 
school teaching and farming. The five churches had 
been paying him a total of $1,000 per year. His sud- 
den death meant that they had to look for a new 
preacher. The executive secretary was conferring 
with the officers to make the initial plans. Their first 
question to him was: 

“How much help can we get from presbytery?” 

Home mission funds are appropriated on the basis 
of supplementing what the churches can raise. His 
reply was also a question: 

“How much can the churches raise?” 

The officers, after some discussion, agreed that they 
could continue to raise $1,000 toward a new pastor’s 
salary. The presbytery executive knew they could 
raise more. He recalled their beautiful farms, their 
well-kept homes and barns, and their fat cattle graz- 
ing in rich green pastures. He challenged them all to 
return to their churches, conduct an honest-to-good- 
ness Every Member Canvass, and come back a month 
later for another meeting. 

He helped them with their canvass, They did it 
well. They gave all their members the opportunity 
to say for themselves what they would give toward 
a pastor’s salary. The total needed was $2,700 per 
year. (That was about ten years ago.) The reports 
were received from all the churches, 


The officers had said their churches could raise $1,000. 
The members, when given the privilege of speaking for 
themselves, said they would give more than $3,000 to- 
ward their new pastor’s salary. This group of churches 
immediately became self-supporting. 


There are many home mission churches which 
must continue to be home mission churches. The 
whole spirit of home missions (See page 50) 








The Challenge 








of the City Church 


By JAMES R. BULLOCK 


Second Presbyterian Church, 
ouston, Texas 


N” LONG Aco I was visiting one of 
my parishioners in a hospital and 
she told me an interesting story of her 
experience in Houston as a new resi- 
dent over 35 years ago. She lived then 
in a district just west of our church. 
One day she and her husband decided 
to go and see the new buildings going 
up on the Rice Institute campus, then 
out in the “country” from Houston. 
Traveling the bad roads of that day 
it took them until noon to reach the 
Institute grounds. After a picnic lunch 
and inspection of the buildings, they 
started back and reached home about 
sunset! Now, it is a matter of a ten- 
minute drive to reach the campus! 
The school is in a central portion of 
the city. 

When the sanctuary of our church 
was built in 1904, it was on the edge 
of the town. It was a suburban church. 
Now it is the nearest to the heart of 
the city, the only downtown Presby- 
terian church. During the last twenty 
years it has been gradually surrounded 
by business houses, used car lots, park- 
ing lots. Apartments have replaced 
old houses. Many dwellings have be- 
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come seedy looking. There are more 
and more older people. The local 
public school is losing more children 
every year. It is a familiar picture. 


Waar IS HAPPENING to 
the congregation of a church in this 
situation? Its members are moving 
farther and farther out into the sub- 
urbs as their financial status grows 
better. Those who are recruited from 
the neighborhood are moving too—as 
quickly as they are able. Of course 
many of the members are bound to 
the church by family ties. The family 
may have different members in widely 
separated locations. The church is the 
uniting bond which helps to hold 
them together. Others come back be- 
cause of friendship, old ties, business 
associations. Some suburban dwellers 
simply prefer the program of a church 
of the inner city, and enjoy the wide 
contacts with people from many areas. 

The church of the inner city has a 
continual problem—how to hold the 
interest of people who support it and 
provide its best leadership when sub- 
urban churches offer the ease of pro- 
pinquity, give relief from the necessity 
of driving long distances, and offer 
opportunities for leadership. Even the 


most devoted of members can scarcely 
be blamed for being unwilling to drive 
ten or more miles to church. Naturally 
participation in weekday activities 1s 
hampered by such long distance mem- 
bership. 

Transiency is another serious prob- 
lem. So many people who join a 
downtown church are here today and 
gone tomorrow. Sometimes they leave 
before assimilation becomes possible. 
Dwellers in apartment houses and 
rooming houses have a short tenure 
of residence. If the Gospel is to be 


The city church, to cope 
with the problem of dis- 
tant members and transient 
members, must develop a 
program of service for the 
entire family and the en- 


tire community. 




















communicated it must be given on 
the run. Yet these brief contacts may 
have lasting effects and produce lead- 
ers for suburban churches. 


. DOWNTOWN CHURCH 
members refuse to see these problems. 
They think of the church in terms of 
former days and bewail the changes 
time has brought. They forget that 
the church is a dynamic institution 
and must change its role to meet new 
conditions, new needs, if it is to stay 
alive and fulfill its Lord’s commission 
to preach the Gospel to all men. They 
would like to see it thrive as the new 
suburban churches flourish, adding 
many members and growing contin- 
ually, but this is asking too much. The 
church in a typical downtown or 
inner-city situation does well to hold 
its own in membership, attendance, 
and finance. 

This is illustrated in the case of our 
church and in twenty others of our 
denomination in various cities of the 
South whose statistics were compared. 
In the last ten years our church has 
lost about 1200 members and gained 
about the same number. Its actual 
membership, between 1600 and 1700, 
has remained about the same. Its aver- 
age Sunday school attendance has re- 
mained about the same, around 500. 
However, its financial picture is bet- 
ter; its annual contributions have more 
than doubled. Not including building 
expenses, its current expenses have 
been very little more than its contri- 
butions to benevolences. 

This picture is familiar in twenty 
churches in cities all over our General 
Assembly who are in approximately 
the same situation. Of these, seven 
gained slightly over this period, usu- 
ally no more than 200 members. Seven 
decreased slightly. The rest remained 
about the same. The Sunday schools 
followed the same pattern. The con- 
clusion drawn from these figures is 
that these churches cannot be com- 
pared to suburban or semisuburban 
churches which have more favorable 
locations and receive many more peo- 
ple into their membership. The peo- 
ple are simply not available to the 
downtown church. Its progress must 
come in a different fashion. Naturally 
it must be evangelistic to retain its 
strength, but quality and not quan- 
tity must be its long suit. 


\¢ HAT CAN the down- 
town or inner-city church, faced with 
the problems of distant membership 








The Friday Morning Club at Second Church in Houston has more 
than 75 enthusiastic members, among whom are these four. 


and transiency, do to justify its ex- 
istence and fulfill its divine mission? 
It may stay in the same old rut, pre- 
serve its traditional program largely 
unchanged and no doubt be helpful to 
the people it manages to hold, but it 
will lose many opportunities in the 
process. 

After a careful survey of the entire 
situation such a church may decide 
that the best solution is to move out. 
The First Church of Nashville has 
done this. Facing the problem of re- 
building, complicated by problems of 
traffic, parking, and a distant member- 
ship, they decided to locate near the 
majority of the membership. But a 
part of the congregation bought the 
old building and elected to stay with 
it, feeling the need for a downtown 
church. For some churches moving 
out has been an impossibility. Our 
own church surveyed its membership 
about eight years ago, looked into all 
possible sites, and found it could serve 
more of its people by remaining where 
it is. 

It would be tragic if all downtown 


and inner-city churches moved from 
their locations. \s it right for the inner- 
city to be left to the sect churches and 
for Presbyterians to confine their ef- 
forts to the better suburbs? Is it right 
to leave the center of the city without 
some strong focal point of religious 
faith and aspiration? 

The centrally located city church 
may render a real service to its de- 
nomination and to the church at large. 
At the First Church, cHar.otrte, Sec- 
ond Church, ricHMoND, Second 
HOusSTON, and other churches, offices 
are provided free of charge for the 
presbytery and sometimes for the 
synod. Committee meetings for all the 
higher church courts are held in these 
churches. 

Some provide a center for Protes- 
tant activities in the city, for confer- 
ences and dinners sponsored by the 
local council of churches, for inter- 
denominational leadership schools, 
training sessions for vacation church 
school workers, institutes for the train- 
ing of choirs, etc. The pastors of such 
churches are expected (See page 37) 





DR. JAMES R. BULLOCK is pastor of a downtown 
church—Second Presbyterian Church of Houston, 
Texas. He has recently conducted a survey of twenty 
churches of similar size and location to his own, 
and the article reports the findings. He learned that 
of the twenty churches, during the past decade 
seven gained slighly in membership, seven decreased 
slightly, and six remained virtually the same in size. 
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The Presbyterian Church, U. S. is currently reach- 
ing greater numbers of people over a wider area 
through its radio and television programs than any 
other Protestant group in the United States, says 
Ernest J. Arnold of the Protestant Radio and Tele- 
vision Center of Atlanta. 

On Easter Sunday Dr. David Stitt, president of 
Austin Theological Seminary, preached via radio to 
more people than he could have reached in the next 
1,015 years at the rate of 1,000 persons a Sunday. 
His message, carried on the “Protestant Hour,” was 
heard over 300 stations in America and world-wide 
over the Armed Forces Radio and Television Service. 

Now in its eleventh year, the “Protestant Hour” 
has the largest continuous sustaining-time religious 
network known. 

This is only one of five programs by means of 
which Southern Presbyterians are carrying God’s 
Word to countless millions throughout the world. 

“Under One Roof,” a 15-minute program dealing 
with everyday family problems, was produced by 
the Division of Radio and Television of the Board 
of Church Extension, in co-operation with the Board 
of Women’s Work. When it was announced to 
broadcasters, the response was overwhelming. 

The manager of Station WFLA, Tampa, Fla., 
writes: “Since I wrote telling you we would not be 
able to carry the program ‘Under One Roof,’ I had 
so many inquiries about it that I switched my pro- 
graming around to make room for it. . . .” 

Mrs. R. V. Twitty, president of the Women of 
the Church, Sebring, Fla., says: “Twice we have had 
the pleasure of listening to the 15-minute programs 
over WJCM, our local station, and I want to thank 
you in behalf of our women for this splendid serv- 





New Ways 


ice. It is indeed fine to have this in our Church 
Extension program and it is wonderful to have it 
free.” 


(A list of stations broadcasting this program, plus 
a discussion guide, may be obtained from 341-B 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga.) 


Who makes these programs possible? 

On the outskirts of Atlanta, near Emory Univer- 
sity, is a beautiful new building known as the Protes- 
tant Radio and Television Center. Owned jointly by 
Methodists, Episcopalians, United Lutherans, and 
Presbyterians U. S. and U.S.A., the Center has been 
producing religious radio programs since 1949. Upon 
completion of a $250,000 building program, it will 
have a TV sound stage in addition to its present 
radio facilities. 

Presbyterian money is channeled to the Center 
through the Board of Church Extension and _ its 
Division of Radio and Television headed by Dr. 
John A. Alexander. So you have a part in this 
world-wide program through your church’s benevo- 
lence budget. 

Radio stations, too, should share the credit, for 
they make “sustaining time” available free of charge 
for religious programs. 

Here’s how it works. A series of eighteen programs 
has been prepared by the Radio and Television Cen- 
ter. Local stations who wish to carry the series write 
in ahead of time and each week a magnetic tape is 
shipped to them accompanied by a return mailing 
label and postage. There’s no charge for these tapes. 


ONE OF THE CENTER’S MOST SUCCESSFUL ventures in 
the field of television is the series “Man to Man” fea- 
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to Tell “the Old, Old Story” Nie 


turing Dr. John A. Redhead of our Church and three 
other prominent preachers. The National Council of 
Churches’ Broadcasting and Film Commission spon- 
sors the program. 

The Atlanta Center, knowing full well that it 
would be up against New York and Hollywood talent, 
asked the privilege of producing the Redhead series. 
Much to their delight, 37 stations asked for the tapes 
and 1,350 individuals requested copies of the sermons 
in one month alone. 

Another television series snapped up by 34 sta- 
tions within a week after it was offered was “Put 
God First.” Using our Church’s 1956 evangelistic 
emphasis for its title, the eight-week series featured 
Dr. William M. Elliott of Highland Park Church, 
Dallas, and Dr. Vernon S., Broyles of North Avenue 
Church, Atlanta. Prints were also available in color 
for church use. 

According to Ernest Arnold, the popularity of this 
series shows the tremendous market for religious 
programs. Television stations, in particular, have so 
little in this realm that they often show the same pro- 
gram twice in one day. 

The manager of a Charlotte TV station telephoned 
Mr. Arnold, “I want everything you have in the way 
of religious programs.” Noting that the fly-by- 
nights took over radio, he said, “As a churchman, I 
am doing everything I can to keep them off my sta- 
tion, That’s why I want everything you produce.” 

“TV is wide open to us from the Armed Services 
point of view,” Arnold states. “The Armed Forces 
Radio and Television Service even authorized us to 
secure a sponsor to cover our expenses, but we don’t 
feel it would be too effective to put out a message 
dealing with the souls of men and then follow it 











with a commercial.” Instead the Radio Center is 
seeking a foundation grant in order to put “The 
Protestant Hour” on TV for foreign consumption, 


ONE OF THE THINGS Which worries Arnold most is 
that the Center has been too successful, in one sense. 
They’ve had more requests for tapes than they can 
fill. Take the case of “Under One Roof.” It went 
on the air January 15. By January 25 the program 
was being broadcast by 266 stations. Not only does 
it cost money to duplicate the tapes, but the Center 
also pays postage both ways. Arnold therefore ex- 
pressed the fear that additional requests would have 
to be refused. 

Another successful program, “Sunday School of 
the Air,” had to be discontinued last September due 
to lack of funds. The howls were instantaneous. 

A. station manager in Norfolk, Va., wrote in: “I 
believe this was one of the most widely listened to 
programs this station has ever carried, inasmuch as 
practically every Sunday school teacher for miles 
around—in Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
Maryland—used it to help them with the next 
day’s lesson. It seems inconceivable to me that after 
establishing such an audience, the Protestant Radio 
Center would drop it.” 

The Episcopal Church has made some effort to 
have individual churches pay for a program when 
it is carried by their local station. Ernest Arnold is 
not sure this is the answer. 

Instead, he suggests that Presbyterians support 
their local church budgets and make sure these con- 
tain a generous contribution to the Board of Church 
Extension, which channels the funds to the Center. 
Individuals who want to participate more fully can 
do two things: (See next page) 


























1. Make sure our Church’s programs are heard and 
seen in their area by urging their local station to 
affiliate itself. 

2. Once the program is broadcast, express appre- 
ciation to the station manager periodically. One 
manager who had been carrying a Presbyterian 
church’s Sunday morning service on his station for 
five years reported that nobody had ever called to 
say “thank you.” Roman Catholics, on the other 
hand, telephone and write in in large numbers ex- 
pressing their approval. 

The Women of the Church, through their offer- 
ings, have helped to build the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center, the Young People this year are 
giving toward a mobile studio, and all agencies of 
our Church are benefiting from its activities, All 
members of the Church can have a part in spreading 
the Gospel via radio and television through their con- 
tributions to Church Extension. END 
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@ Scene made during filming 
of Mrs. A. Walton Litz, for use 
in a television series entitled 
“Laymen’s Witness.” 


@ Popular musical group, a portion of the Emory Glee Club, re- 
cording a familiar hymn. 





@ Ward Adams and Fred Ohl set up business in the outdoors to 
record ground breaking ceremony. 


























@ BT (BEFORE TRAILER) Harold 
Seawright had to be a magician 
to pack all these items into 
station wagon. And even then 
many field events had to be 
passed up for lack of trans- 
portation facilities for essential 
equipment. 





@ ABOVE, new trailer made available through 
funds contributed by Presbyterian Youth Fellow- 
ship. Trailer enables staff to ‘“‘cover’’ many more 
field events than heretofore, as well as provide 
rolling laboratory with which to teach use of 
radio and TV. @ AT LEFT, group at Thornwell 
Home inspect new facilities during filming of 
movie on Thornwell campus. 
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A condensation of the first two 
chapters of Dr. Boggs’ new book, 

FAITH HEALING AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
to be released this month by John 

Knox Press. The book is the Religious 

Book Club selection for October. 
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By WADE H. BOGGS, JR. 


(P rofessor of English Bible and Christian Doctrine, 
Assembly's Training School, 
Richmond, Virginia) 


ITHIN THE LAST FEW YEARS, faith healing has become a subject 

of great interest not only to certain marginal religious groups, 

but also to the older established denominations. Our own Pres- 
byterian General Assembly in 1954 appointed an ad interim committee 
to study the relation of faith to healing. According to Russell L. Dicks, 
editor of Religion and Health magazine, this is the first such commit- 
tee appointed by an old established denomination in America. It seems 
likely that the other major denominations of America will not be long 
in doing likewise. 

Many well-informed Christian leaders believe that we are on the 
threshold of a new era in which the resources of religious faith will be 
united with the facilities of scientific medicine to restore the health of 
the sick by a ministry to the patient as a whole. 

Others who agree that there is much potential good that can come 
from this new approach to health, nevertheless believe that faith heal- 
ing as it is usually practiced today has a great deal of chaff that must 
be sifted from the wheat. Even at the risk of being criticized for undue 
caution, the Church should proceed slowly in this area, taking great 
pains to subject the theology and practices of the faith healers to the 
most exacting critical scrutiny. Otherwise, the excesses and unjusti- 
fiable claims of the faith healers will probably alienate and harm more 
people than they will benefit. 

Religious leaders would do well to remember that the amazing 
progress of medical science has been made possible by the insistence 
that alleged discoveries of new cures be tested by the most careful 
checks that can be devised. There are times when haste can best be 
made slowly. 


1. The Problems 

of Faith Healing 

Here are some questions related to faith healing which need very 
careful study in the light of our Christian revelation. May we accept 
at face value all the claims being made today by faith healers? Is 
there any conflict between having faith in God to heal, and seeking 
help from doctors and medicines? Should we expect that true faith 
will continue to be rewarded with miraculous cures, such as occurred 
in New Testament days? Does God will perfect health for all who 






















THE FAITH HEALERS 


place proper trust in Him? If so, how may we ac- 
count for the presence of sickness and sutfering in 
God’s good creation? 

Can all sickness be traced back to sin and/or the 
devil? Is it the business of the Church to concern 
itself with healing? Should not the Church perhaps 
stress character, and leave restoration of health to 
the medical profession? 

It is clear that we cannot do justice to all these 
questions within the limited scope of a single article.* 
We must therefore limit ourselves to the following 
problem: How much credence may we give to the 
claims of the faith healers? But first we shall have 
to ask— 


2. Who Are 
The Faith Healers? 


It is important to realize that faith healing is a 
phenomenon which cuts across denominational 
boundaries. For example, healings have been taking 
place in Roman Catholic shrines since the dim mid- 
dle ages, and still occur at such shrines as Lourdes, 
Fatima, and St. Anne dé Beaupres. 

Then, there are literally hundreds of individuals 
who set themselves up as evangelists and faith healers 
operating within a Protestant frame of reference. A 
few years ago it was F. F. Bosworth, C. S. Price, Mrs. 
Aimee Semple McPherson, and “Little David.” 

Today, Mrs. Agnes Sanford, wife of an Episco- 
palian rector in New Jersey, and Mrs, Elsie H. Sal- 
mon, wife of a Methodist minister in South Africa 
have achieved something of a reputation as healers. 
Oral Roberts, due to the televising of his healing 
missions Over 98 stations, is probably the most widely 
known faith healer in America. 

In addition there are other sects more or less re- 
motely connected with the Christian religion which 
practice faith healing, such as Christian Science, New 
Thought, Unity, The Brotherhood of Perfection, 
The Brethren of Solitary, the Older Order Amish, 
the Dunkards, the Shakers, The Assemblies of God, 
and various Pentecostal sects. The “snakehandlers” 
of North Carolina and Tennessee believe on the basis 
of Mark 16:18 that true Christians should have faith 
in God’s power to heal even the bite of a rattle- 
snake. The Father Divine group, consisting of thou- 
sands of Negroes and white people, believes that 
their Negro leader is divine, and has power to heal 
with a touch. 

But faith healing is not confined to Christian 
groups. Healings were commonly recorded by the 
religious leaders of the ancient Egyptians, by Mo- 
hammedans, and Buddhist monks. Yogis and Swamis, 
descendants of the “black” magicians of India, feature 
the healing of disease as one of the great powers 
conferred by theosophy, and in their belief and prac- 
tice they are imitated by a variety of cults in 


* Readers interested in these questions are referred to Dr. Boggs’ 
new book, Faith Healing and the Christian Faith, to be released by 
John Knox Press this month. The remainder of this article is a 
condensation of the first two chapters of the book. 
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America. “Spiritualism” is a modern healing move- 
ment which at the moment is flourishing in England. 
Its most successful practitioner is Harry Edwards, 
who accomplishes his cures by manipulating the 
afflicted portion of the body, and by “attunement” 
with the spirit people who direct the healing. Credit 
for healing certain afflictions has also been claimed 
by primitive pagan priests, and by ancient and mod- 
ern practitioners of voodoo. : 

All these kinds of healers make the most amazing 
claims that they have been instrumental in the cure 
of everything from colitis to club foot. I have before 
me their claims to have cured arthritis, gall bladder 
attacks, rheumatic fever, asthma, stuttering, goiter, 
varicose veins, deafness, dumbness, blindness, paraly- 
sis, solidification of the spine, cleft tongue, a withered 
leg, malformed hands, leaking hearts, tuberculosis, 
and cancer. One healing magazine claims that a boy 
named Ronald Coyne from Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
whose eye was lost in an accident, was given ability 
to see through an artificial plastic eyeball, after a 
certain evangelist had prayed over him the prayer 
of faith. 


3. May We Believe 
These Claims? 


Here are several important facts, some of them in 
the Bible, and some of them not in the Bible, that 
will help us to see these claims in proper perspective. 

Some of these faith healers have unsavory reputa- 
tions. Not a few have been enormously benefited 
financially by their healing missions. Occasionally, 
there is strong reason to suspect fraud in connection 
with some of their practices. Their standard pro- 
cedure of screening applicants who desire to stand in 
their healing lines raises questions in many minds. 
When this procedure is set alongside their oral and 
written claims that all who are sick will be healed if 
only they have enough faith, their hypocrisy is clearly 
exposed. 

Further, very few of their alleged cures are accom- 
panied by case histories of a type that a competent 
doctor would regard as adequate. It is extremely easy 
for a layman to be misled regarding the exact nature 
of a disease. No layman is qualified either to diagnose 
his own sickness, or to determine whether he is com- 
pletely healed. Public testimonials of healings at 
moments of great excitement and emotional stress 
are worthless. Moreover, the multitudes who hear 
such public testimonies rarely learn the sequels to 
the alleged cures. We need to know whether the 
patient was permanently cured or suffered a later 
relapse. 

We must also keep in mind that many cures may 
be due to a sudden turn for the better in the vatural 
course of events. Moreover, many sick persons who 
are not religious at all, recover from their illnesses. 

Most students of the faith healing phenomena 
readily grant that a small number of genuine and 
permanent cures are effected, but there is a differ- 























ence of opinion as to how these cures are wrought. 
Some Catholics and Protestants believe these cures 
are miraculous. Other Catholics and Protestants be- 
lieve they are “psychosomatic,” and that the efforts 
of the faith healers are effective only in proportion 
to the “suggestibility” of the patient, and only inso- 
far as the sickness may be caused by a harmful 
mental or spiritual condition capable of modification 
by the faith healer’s methods. In other words, the 
faith healers seem to have stumbled upon the psy- 
chosomatic principle, and while they operate in 
accordance with it, they more or less imperfectly 
understand it. They use it in hit-or-miss fashion, and 
are no more and no less effective in using the princi- 
ple than nonreligious practitioners or even charlatans. 

In considering the fruits of the faith healing move- 
ment, we should think not only of the small number 
of successes which they claim, but also of the very 
large number of failures which they also admit when 
pressed hard enough. We should ‘keep in mind the 
spiritual agony and heartbreak of those multitudes 
whose hopes were raised by false claims only to be 
dashed; the disillusionment which comes from the 
false belief that God has failed to make good on His 
promises; the needless self-condemnation that results 
from inability to muster “enough” faith; the psycho- 
logical, physical, and mental damage of these failures. 
Can a tree that produces this much bad fruit be 
blessed of God? 

Finally we should remember that the Bible plainly 
teaches that ability to work wonders does not by 
itself constitute proof of a divine mission. The Scrip- 
tures often warn against the danger of being misled 
by dazzling signs. (Cf. II Thess. 2:9-10, Revelation 
16:13-14, Deut. 13:1-5.) Jesus Himself gives similar 
warning, “On that day many will say to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord, did we not . . . cast out demons in your name, 
and do many mighty works in your name?’ And 
then will I declare to them, ‘I never knew you; de- 
part from me, you evildoers.’ ” (Matthew 7:22-23.) 

But even if we were to suppose, contrary to the 
plain teaching of such Scripture, that ability to per- 
form amazing cures was proof of a divine mission, 
we should immediately be thrown into a state of 
hopeless confusion over which of the healing move- 
ments to embrace. Even if we wished to do so, it 
would be quite impossible to accept as true all the 
healing movements which can point to certain suc- 
cessful cures, because their beliefs and practices dif- 
fer so radically, and contradict one another at so 
many vital points. 

These cures are variously attributed to the healing 
power of God, to the faith of the sick man, or to the 
faith of his friends, to prayer, to sacramental oil, to 
the laying on of hands, to anointed handkerchiefs, to 
guidance from spirits (Spiritualism ), to fierce de- 
nials of the reality of matter, sickness, and pain 
(Christian Science), to the Virgin Mary, to relics of 
dead saints, or to rubbing the head of the sick person. 

The theories behind these healing movements vary 


widely and in fact are often radically opposed to 
one another. The atheistic premise of some depth 
psychotherapists is in contrast with the theism of the 
Christian healers. There are important theological, 
ecclesiastical, and practical differences between Prot- 
estants and Catholics. The Christian Science sect 
denies every doctrine of apostolic Christianity. Spirit- 
ualism has its own distinctive metaphysical beliefs. 
All of these alike can point to certain successful 
cures, and all of them alike have a high percentage 
of failures. Which one of these movements should 
we then endorse? Some of us might prefer the reli- 
gious healers over the nonreligious, although there 
is no evidence that the one is superior to the other 
in terms of successful cures, Some of us might prefer 
the more orthodox healers who stand nearest to our 
own Protestant religious tradition. But a careful ex- 
amination of their writings has convinced me that 
these Protestant healers are orthodox only in those 
areas of doctrine which have nothing to do with heal- 
ing. When it comes to the basic aspects of their faith 
healing theology and practice, it is questionable 
whether they have any more right to claim the sup- 
port of the Bible than have the nonreligious healers. 
These then are some of the difficulties which our 
General Assembly’s Committee on Christianity and 
Health will no doubt consider as it attempts to clarify 
the positive relation between the Christian faith and 
good health. These are some of the things all Chris- 
tians ought to think about before they join the fringe 
faith healers in making promises to the sick which 
are not supported by the Bible. END 


The Voice 


We can hear God speak if we but listen; 

We can hear His voice across the wind-blown grass; 
We can hear him speak from the far-off blue horizon 
And in the patience of the still rocks as we pass. 
And deep down in the trusting eyes of children 
Are tones as clear as any spoken word, 

While in the good deeds men do for each other, 
His insistent and approving voice is heard. 


Within the glow of candlelight and fire 

On any hearth at home there comes the sound 

Of benediction, drifting from the heavens, 
Voicing His pleasure that His peace is found 
Within the hearts and in the homes of mankind, 
And when, at a crossroad one must make a choice, 
O hearts, stand still a little while and listen, 

For the voice you hear will surely be His voice. 


—GRACE NOLL CROWELL 
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Children Learn 


tewardship 


in the Home 


By MRS. JOHN SPRAGENS 


Richmond, 


ee OUR CONCEPT of steward- 
ship, we begin teaching it to our 
children long before we are aware 
that we are teaching them, Whatever 
our attitude toward the use of our 
TIME, the expression of our TALENTS, 
and the spending of our MONEY, it is 
bound to permeate our own lives in 
such a way that even a very small 
child is influenced or “taught” by our 
attitudes. 

“All this is very well and good,” 
you say, “But bow do I teach steward- 
ship to my children? What are some 
practical ways? Just to see me as an 
example may be good or bad, but 
where does Christian stewardship be- 
gin in their own lives?” 

Somewhere between my twenty- 
month-old son who one Sunday would 
like to take a handful of the pretty 
shiny coins as the offering plate is 
passed and my almost twelve-year-old 
son who makes regular contributions 
from his allowance and has already 
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Virginia 


made plans for the pledging of a tithe 
of his earnings as soon as he is old 
enough for a paper route—some 
growth and development has taken 
place. Of course, it is not always 
smooth or without problems. That is 
one thing that makes life so interest- 


ing! 


4 CAN REMEMBER almost 
identical problems when each of the 
older children of the family in turn 
reached the age of five and discovered 
that the nickel they were supposed to 
take to Sunday school would buy as 
much candy at the corner store as the 
nickel that they had to spend. One of 
the youngsters involved was much 
more secretive about it than the other 
and I appreciated the words of a Sun- 
day school teacher: “Your daughter 
has not brought her offering for sev- 
eral Sundays now.” 

This, now, was a real teaching situa- 
tion and I sought out ways to show 


her the need for our gifts. We looked 
at the church building and talked 
about how we pay money for heat, for 
lights, and for cleaning. We talked 
about the papers and books she en- 
joyed using and how they were paid 
for. We talked of boys and girls in 
other countries who did not know the 
stories of Jesus as she did and how 
our money helped send teachers and 
stories to them. Gradually the idea 
took root and she is now the most will- 
ing of our youngsters to give extra 
of her spending money to meet some 
special need of others that she sees or 
hears about. It is truly glorious, this 
plan of God’s, that through giving we 
receive. 

God has so many parts to His Mas- 
ter Plan at work in His universe and 
we can see and understand so little at 
a time. As we discussed this matter of 
tithing in my adult class one day, one 
young man said that he not only 
thought it was right for Christians to 
tithe, but he thought it was so much a 
part of God’s plan for Christians to 
tithe that the Kingdom of God would 
not advance unless we did. We may, 
also, go so far as to think that the 
Christian will wither and die on the 
vine if he does not thus bear fruit. 


Ix SOME FAMILIES chil- 
dren have a weekly allowance from 
the time they are of Kindergarten or 
Primary age. They budget this allow- 
ance under supervision with a certain 
definite amount going to Sunday 
school and church. Where the family 
income is brought home in a pay en- 
velope the children can learn much 
if the family sits down together and 
divides out the money according to 
the needs—putting aside God’s por- 
tion first, then food, clothing, shelter, 
payments, savings, recreation, etc., to 
meet the individual family needs. 

Some families divide the family’s 
tithe among its members with each 
child of school age having his own 
envelopes and making a sizable con- 
tribution to the church from his por- 
tion of the family’s tithe. 


This seems to be a wonderful way to 
teach youngsters that the church is worthy 
of more than just the price of a piece of 
candy or a cold drink. 


One family I know kept a tithe en- 
velope accessible to all members of 
the family. When the pledge was made 
to the church each year, the whole 
family discussed it. Then the father 
paid the pledge monthly by check, 
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putting the remainder of the family’s 
tithe into the special envelope. There 
any member of the family could come 
as he had need for a special offer- 
ing, take out for his needs and mark 
on the envelope the amount and where 
it was going. 

Many helps to the home’s own plan 
come from the church. In one church 
that operates on the unified budget 
the finance committee has one of its 
members present the budget of the 
church in each department of the 
Sunday school from the nursery up. 
Each family then discusses pledges 
and makes its own to include each 
member. Envelopes may be presented 
at Sunday school or church or young 
peoples’ meetings when offerings are 
received, 


Onur SERVICE INCLUDES 
our time and talents, bound very 
closely together. As we develop our 
God-given talents we must also allow 
time to put them to work for others 
and for the church. Our youngsters 
develop their attitude of service from 
our own. 


If we make no effort to be on time to 
choir practice, wait until the last minute 
to prepare our circle Bible lesson, say, 
“Oh, goodness, I have to go set the tables 
at church again for the evening supper,” 
then what ideas of service do our children 
form? 


The modern church might be lik- 
ened to a cafeteria. If we choose too 
many selections at the cafeteria then 
we cannot digest them all. If we are 
so overwhelmed by so much that we 
do not choose anything, then we are 
undernourished. Our children learn to 
serve first by sharing with others. 
Then they learn to do little things for 
others to keep the family running 
smoothly and to serve in their Sunday 
school classes. As they grow and de- 
velop talents, more avenues for service 
develop. We should guide them to 
choose wisely those for which they 
have the time and talent. We should 
encourage them to do their very best. 
Let us not be satisfied to give second- 
rate service to our Lord! 

Whatever method or tools we use 
in our own homes let us consider our 
stewardship prayerfully and _ seek 
God’s will for us and our children. 
“Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” James 1:17 END 
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Southwestern at Memphis 


_ AT MEMPHIs—an island of medieval 
Gothic beauty in the midst of a bustling modern city—where aca- 
demic tradition spans the centuries, stretching backward in time 
to man’s first inquiries and projecting forward into anticipation of 
knowledge to come. 

The ultimate in modern education soundly rooted in the tradi- 
tion of the classics, Southwestern enjoys pre-eminence in many 
fields. 

Its number one distinction is a scholarly faculty, predominantly 
Ph.D.’s and all specialists i in their chosen pursuits. Singularly bene- 
ficial to the student is the tutorial system which affords individual- 
ized study for upperclassmen. 

Southwestern draws its student body of some 600 men and 
women from 20 states and several foreign countries. 

Southwestern, through co-ordinated planning with major schools 
of engineering, offers the three-two plan for engineering students, 
whereby they get, in three years, their basic mathematics and 
science ‘along with liberal arts, going on for two more years in a 
university for specialized engineering training. 

Southwestern offers, beginning in the fall of 1956, a major in 
international studies, preparing students for careers in foreign 
service or international trade. 

Its fully accredited Department of Music affords not only the 
opportunity for a music major or a bachelor of music degree, but 
also student participation in the choir, orchestra, and band under 
excellent direction. 

Here, too, is the home of the adult education program which has 
made Memphis outstanding among American cities for continuing 
liberal education in the adult field. 

The Presbyterian Vocational Guidance Center, steered by mem- 
bers of the Psy chology Department, helps young people to their 
optimum vocational opportunities as the campus’ general spirit and 
example of Christian fellowship guides them to a happy adjustment 
to working and living. 

Southwestern is owned and controlled by four synods of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S.—Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. 
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K bom QUESTION is not to be answered 
by flashing a “before and after” 
photograph like those showing the 
value of a home permanent or a mus- 
cle building course. In fact, college 
teachers and administrators believe 
that efforts to dramatize the answer 
are generally misleading. 

There is a dramatic effect in the 
figures which show that college grad- 
uates on the whole have larger in- 
comes five or ten years after college 
than do those who have not attended. 

But financial gain is not what par- 
ents should put first in their expecta- 
tions. There is drama also in the fact 
that college graduates can usually lay 
claim to advanced social status. Or, 
one could cite thousands of graduates 
willing to testify that college gave 
them their “four happiest years” and 
increased their chances for continuing 
happiness. 

All these answers have some truth. 
They hit the target, but they do not 
hit it in the center. Take the matter 
of social status, for instance. That col- 
lege graduates generally occupy a 
higher social rung than noncollege 
graduates is incidental. The best value 
they can receive is the ability to con- 
tribute more to society. 


We should not expect our young peo- 
ple to get from college an introduction to 
the “right people” or entry into the “best 
homes.” We can expect them to achieve 
in college a more fruitful relation to 
their chosen vocation. 


Studying various fields of learning, 
exchanging views with contempo- 
raries, hearing diverse points of view 
in lectures—all these tend to increase 
the range of a person’s vocational 
choice. Some years ago a young fresh- 
man was enrolled by his adviser in the 
beginning course in chemistry. Previ- 
ously, he had had no acquaintance 
with this subject. As a matter of fact 
he had no special interest in science 
at all. But he found out he liked 
chemistry. He liked it very much. To- 
day he is happy and productive in his 
vocation as a chemist. Taking a course 
simply to fulfill a basic requirement 
in general education, this freshman 
discovered important truth both about 
the world and about himself. To in- 
crease the range of one’s vocational 
possibilities is to increase one’s chances 
of making his life count for more. 


. ~e STUDENTS, of course, come to 
college with a firm decision as to 
vocation already made. These should 
receive a clearer knowledge of the 
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opportunities and demands of their 
chosen fields and a more personalized 
relation to them. College curricula are 
designed to deepen as well as broaden 
one’s knowledge. A young high school 
graduate may have his heart set on 
“just being a doctor.” After four years 
of working his way closer to the glori- 
ous mysteries at the heart of the nat- 
ural sciences, reading some of the 
great literature and history, and fac- 
ing some of the deepest social and 
philosophical problems, this young 
man should see that there can be much 
more to the practice of medicine than 
“just being a doctor.” 

Another dramatic but incomplete 
answer to our question is that college 
should increase one’s expectations of 
personal happiness. So it should. But 
happiness is the fruit of self-knowl- 


edge and regard for others, inner 
strength and discrimination—in short, 
a developed conscience. Parents have 
a right to look to the college as an 
ideal place for a student to develop 
conscience in this broad sense. In the 
first place, a student has to work out 
his own study habits and establish 
standards for the work turned in to 
his teachers. By his own decisions he 
must make and keep friends. He must 
justify to himself, his friends, and his 
teachers his allegiance to some ideas 
and his rejection of others. He has to 
learn equally to handle criticism for 
inferior work and praise for excellent 
work. Experiences like these are the 
anvil on which he hammers out truth 
from falsity and forges his individual 
conscience. 

Will this increase his chance for 
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happiness? Yes. But it is more signifi- 
cant that he has tightened his grasp 
on truth. A girl mentioned to one of 
her professors that before coming to 
college she had never thought cheat- 
ing particularly wrong. She went on 
to say that now she had quite a dif- 
ferent attitude towards it. When the 
professor asked why the change had 
come about, she could give no specific 
reason but said that her relation to her 
own work and her respect for her 
field of study would simply be de- 
stroyed by admitting dishonesty into 
the ‘undertaking. Her case illustrates 
how the college enterprise has moral 
significance. 


Wise PARENTS, then, should expect 
definite moral gains for their youth in 
college, they should also expect these 
gains to come in a way appropriate to 
an educational institution. College sup- 
plements rather than supplants church 
and family. Its particular responsi- 
bility is to truth, and its approach is 
intellectual. The central occurrence 
in this approach is the daily class and 
the study and preparation that go with 
it. The moral value of this central oc- 
currence is great, but it is distinctly 
the fruit of the search for truth. 

This search is systematic and has its 
particular requirements as well as its 
particular fruits. Many have acquired 
an education without ever being in 
college. The systematic search for 
truth makes certain general demands 
on all students, whatever their special 
interests may be. A student might 
have to take a subject even though 
he found it not to his liking in high 
school. Bad spelling or a distaste for 
foreign language cannot, in this sys- 
tematic enterprise, simply be accepted 
as the result of foreordination or he- 
redity. Allegiance to the systematic 
accounts for college rules and prac- 
tices running all the way from en- 
trance requirements and required class 
attendance to the rule that each stu- 
dent must choose a field of knowledve 
to major in. All this reflects the basic 
belief that to achieve the fruits of a 
systematic search for truth, some sys- 
tem and some hard work are to be 
expected. 

With all this system and the respect 
it generally commands, there is some- 
times the feeling that the college grad- 
uate doesn’t really know how to do 
anything in particular. Parents may 
ask the question: What will four years 
in college actually fit my child to do? 








This is the second in a series of four 
articles designed to help parents 
and young people decide about col- 
lege. Titles of the articles are: 


rO GO OR NOT TO GO 
Dr. Leroy Ullrich 
WHAT 


TO COLLEGE by 


WILL THEY GET OUT OF IT? by 
Dean Jameson Jones 
LET THEM Go! by Dr. James Godard 
WHAT ARE THEY THINKING? by Miss 
Miriam Wilson 
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A partial answer is the fact that each 
year thousands of college graduates 
take their places productively in the 
nation’s business, teaching, farming, 
professional and graduate schools. But 
this is only a partial answer, for the 
chief task of the college is not to train 
for a particular job but to educate the 
person; that is, to help him advance in 
the search for truth. This task is by 
no means without practical fruit. 


| —_ ARE LISTED some achieve- 
ments we might expect of graduates. 


The reader can judge their practical 
value. 

An ability to assess an argument, 
distinguishing evidence from opinion. 

An ability to express ideas in some 
fields of thought with clarity and co- 
herence. 

An ability to put facts together and 
form a valid inference from them. 

An ability to disagree without ran- 
cor and suspicion of motive. 

An acquaintance ith 
embodied in some of the 
minds in history. 

An awareness that human prob- 
lems are complex and demand patient 
effort. 

A broad enough knowledge to in- 
sure against onesided approaches to a 
problem. 

A moral conviction that truth rather 
than expediency is the only proper 
answer to the problems of life. 

As parents, students, and teachers 
share these common expectations of 
college, we can confidently look for- 
ward to their fulfillment; and colleges 
will justify the hopes of mothers and 
fathers who place sons or daughters 
for four years in their care. END 
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URGENT! One minute reading time ~~~~~ 


Does your church wait until the last minute—sometimes after the last 


minute 





to order its Sunday school literature? Then you are part of the in- 


creasing company of those who are giving real concern to the Board of Edu- 


cation.. 


. and doing hurt to your own people. 
7 peor} 


A recent survey made by Mr. Cameron Deans, general manager of the 


Division of Publication of the Board of Christian Education 


, in Richmond, 


turned up the startling facts: 11 per cent of the churches studied, at least once 
a year place their orders after the quarter has begun; 21 per cent place their 
orders so late that it is impossible to process the orders and get materials back 
to the church in time for teachers’ conferences. 


PLEASE, THEREFORE 
school curriculum materials; 


, take stock of your schedule of ordering church 


1. Place quarterly orders within ten days after receipt of expiration notices. 
2. Solicit the co-operation of all those in your church to help meet this 


deadline. 


Why be a hurdling 
turtle... = == 





.... when EARLY BIRDS are 


so much happier? 


Please RETURN YOUR LITERATURE ORDER PROMPTLY 
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NEW 


BOOKS 


Equal opportunity, not “equal rights” 
is plea of new book about church women 


CHURCH WOMEN IN THE 
SCHEME OF THINGS 
by Mossie Allman Wyker (Mrs. 
James D. Wyker) The Bethany 
Press, 117 pages, $2.00. 
Mrs. James D. Wyker was serving 
as president of the United Church 
Women of America in 1953 when she 





John Knox Press 
presents: 


an 
ponte) important 
book 

on 

an 
important 


topic 


October 1 


publication 





by Ernest Lee Stoffel 


James S. Stewart says, “The whole 
future of the Christian mission is 
today bound up with a right under- 
standing of the doctrines of the 
Kingdom of God and the Lordship 
of Christ in history. Dr. Stoffel’s 
treatment of these great themes is 
vivid and thought-provoking, true 
to Scripture and relevant to life.” 


$3.00 


order from your nearest 





Presbyterian Book Store 
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wrote this book of hope and ex- 
pectancy. Ordained a minister of the 
Disciples of Christ Church in 1929, 
she was awarded the honorary D.D. 
degree from Transylvania College in 
1952. 

This is not a book of contention and 
sharp argument but one finds here a 
humility of spirit and a world vision 
linked with patience, gentleness, and 
devotion. She lifts the whole message 
to a high level of thought and feeling. 

The six brief chapters deal with the 
church woman’s opportunity, her 
service at policy-making levels, her 
ordination, her nation, her world, and 
the future. Mrs. Wyker surveys briefly 
these and other related topics and 
presents them from the viewpoint of 
an active leader among church women. 

The basic plea is for equal opportu- 
nity not “equal rights” in the Church. 
Women should be granted “full mem- 
bership” that they may serve better 
and that the Church may benefit 
more. Her purpose is to stir up the 
church women of America to press 
forward to make the most of their 
opportunities for service. These are 
steadily increasing in many denomina- 
tions. 

Church women are essential in the 
scheme of things. All should recognize 
this and should seek to enlarge their 
opportunities of service in and through 
the Church. 

She states, “In fact, our struggle is 
far greater than the recognition of 
women for ordination; our struggle is 
to enlist every church woman as a 
Christian minister within her own 
realm of domestic, occupational, and 
civic responsibility.” 

The question of the position of 


women in the Church is being dis- 
cussed and voted upon throughout our 
denomination. All of our leaders 
should read this book, whether they 
agree with it or not. 

—EDWARD G. LILLY 


Hartsville, S. C. 


TRY GIVING YOURSELF 
AWAY 
by David Dunn. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 110 pp., $2.50. 

Thirty years ago this New York 
businessman ‘had an idea in the night, 
in his berth on the Twentieth Century 
Limited, and next day gave it to the 
railroad. The satisfaction and happi- 
ness that followed started him on his 
high adventure of responding immedi- 
ately to a generous impulse, of prac- 
ticing such giving as a daily way of 
life; and he followed Emerson’s ad- 
vice: “The only gift is a portion of 
thyself.” He calls his giving-away a 
hobby, and himself a collector of 
“Glows and Afterglows,” a collector 
who needs no cabinets or expensive 
equipment for his trophies. 

To those who think they have no 
money, no ability, no talents to give, 
he shows an exciting vista of little 
thoughtful attentions, notes of con- 
gratulation or commendation, a timely 
word of interest or encouragement, a 
friendly telephone call, or just a warm 
smile. Your gift may be “greater than 
you dare think.” As his hobby grows, 
he discovers that it is virtually impos- 
sible to give yourself away without 
getting back more than you sent, pro- 
vided always that you give with no 
thought or expectation of reward. His 
hobby has proved to be the secret of 
successful and happy living; his story 
is evidence that it is not only more 
blessed to give than to receive—it’s a 
lot more fun! 

There is a chapter for teen-agers 
(parents keep out); there are answers 
for the doubtful or cynical, a discus- 
sion of occasional rebuffs, of gracious 
receiving, and much practical and in- 
spiring advice for those who would 
take up this exciting hobby. The clos- 
ing chapters are deeply thoughtful, as 
the author analyzes his experience and 
sees that his hobby has enriched his 
life and interests and has taught him 
awareness of and good will toward 
everyone. 

He challenges us to try giving our- 
selves away, if we wish we could do 
something to lift the gloom and fear 
that clouds the world’s face today. 
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With contagious enthusiasm he assures 
us that the individual really can do 
something: “In our daily living we 
average citizens must establish the 
spirit and set the pattern of a kindlier 
world.” 

—VERA MAYNARD OSBORN 

Atlanta, Georgia 


BIBLE STUDY FOR 
GROWNUPS 
by Frank Eakin. The Macmillan 
Company. 347 pp., $3.95. 

Designed to provide the layman 
with insights into and techniques for 
Bible study, this book evidences both 
scholarly understanding and practical 
application of Biblical truths on the 
part of the author. Dr. Eakin repre- 
sents a liberal and non-literalistic point 
of view, but those of differing points 
of view will likely be stimulated by 
his book rather than offended. 

Only Genesis and Matthew are 
treated in this book since it has been 
the author’s hope that his readers 
would be adequately equipped for a 
more systematic and meaningful ap- 
proach to all Biblical literature by a 
careful study of these two books. 
Although the author’s language may 
occasionally be above the level of the 
average lay man, the general readabil- 
ity and helpfulness of this book will 
make it worth the effort involved. 
Leaders of adults engaged in the study 
of the International Uniform Lessons 
will be particularly helped by this 
book as they prepare for teaching 
from Matthew the first quarter of 
1957. The author has leaned heavily 
upon the Jnterpreter’s Bible, and his 
treatment of Matthew has been en- 
riched by his wide knowledge of first 
century Judaism of which Jesus was 
an adherent. 

The approach to each book (Gene- 
sis and Matthew) is based upon (1) a 
brief survey of the content in the form 
of a helpful paraphrase, (2) a content 
analysis based upon the primary issues 
and questions involved in specific pas- 
sages, and (3) the interpretation of 
values for application to life in both 
the first century and the twentieth 
century. Each of these three elements 
is well done, and any one of them is 
worth the price of the book. The 
seven-page index and the 116 refer- 
ences to sources for further study re- 
lated to significant points increase the 
book’s usefulness. 

—C. R, SLIDER 


Richmond 


ISRAEL: Its Role in 
Civilization 
Edited by Moshe Davis. 
& Brothers. 322 pp., $4. 
This volume is addressed to the 
spiritual role of Israel in the modern 
world. It deals in turn with Israel’s 
position on the current international 
scene; the significance of its history; 
the emerging character of the new 
state; and the elements of common tra- 
dition shared by Israel and America. 
Within this broad framework a dis- 
tinguished group of authors examine 
the religion, culture, and economic 
progress of this new state. 


Harper 


FAITH HEALING AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 
Knox Press. 

Dr. Wade H. Boggs’ book, Faith 
Healing and the Christian Faith, will 
prov ide answers to many of the ques- 
tions which many Christian people 
are asking themselves and others. It is 
quite. evident that more people are 
concerned about the relation of faith 
to the health of the whole man—body, 
mind and soul—than has been the case 
for many years. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, this is as it should be. 

Along with this growing concern 
there has arisen a growing confusion. 

People are puzzled. Questions are be- 
ing asked: “What do you think of 
Oral Roberts?” “Should sacrificial ef- 
forts be made to get (the sick) to one 
of the healers?” “Is it God’s will to 
heal all the sick?” 

Dr. Boggs sets before us the results 
of his careful and rather extensive 
reading both of the writing and prac- 
tices of the faith healers, and of the 
studies of others who have written 
about them. As a careful, reverent 
Bible teacher and student himself, Dr. 
Boggs makes an unusually fine contri- 
bution in setting forth what the Bible 
has to say about healing. Although the 
author does not hesitate to state clearly 
the position which he believes to be 
the Christian position, even in the con- 
troversial areas with which he deals, 
yet the whole subject is treated with 
restraint and a very evident deep con- 
cern for all those who are facing the 
problems of illness in their own lives 
or the lives of their loved ones. 

In addition to its discussion of the 
problems involved, this book devotes 
one whole section to the presentation 
of a positive Christian philosophy of 
health and to many valuable, practical 
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suggestions in the realm of what Chris- 
tian people, individually and in the 
Christian Church, can and should be 
doing. The bibliography is extensive 
and well chosen. Those who are inter- 
ested in further study will find valu- 
able help in the fact that references 
are listed under each chapter heading 
according to the phase of the subject 
treated in that chapter and the titles 
in the bibliography have been listed 
s “Books Which Set Forth or Criti- 
cize the Theology and Practice of 
the Faith Healers”; “Of Value in 
Formulating a Positive Christian Phi- 
losophy of Health”; “Magazines, Pam- 
phlets, Journals, and Newspapers”; 
and “Miscellaneous.” 


—CHARLES E,. S, KRAEMER 


AN OLD INFECTION 


The threat of the atom 
Stirs up a fuss; 

Bur still our main trouble’s 
The Adam in us. 


—C. W. VANDENBERGH 
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Some clear-cut answers 


by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


For those who are puzzled by the 
sweeping claims of “faith healers,” 
here is a well-reasoned explanation 
of what the Bible teaches about 
healing. The book suggests a posi- 
tive program in the area of religion 
and health for the Church, and for 
its individual members. 


$3.50 
order from your nearest 


Presbyterian Book Store 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9 Virginia 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT TRADITIONS — 


Family Traditions! 


By LULU S. HAMILTON 


ULIAN, a junior high school youth, 
Ji as in the kitchen at the home of 
his friend Joan late one afternoon, 
helping her put the finishing touches 
on the dinner for that evening. It was 
a very special dinner, a birthday party 
for an older sister. Joan was spelling 
out her sister’s name and “Happy 
Birthday” with silver candy balls on 
the pink-frosted cake her mother had 
baked earlier in the day. Julian was 
filling little frilled paper cups with 
candy. Candles and polished silver 
were ready on a big tray, and the sink 
was full of flowers still to be arranged. 

“What do you do on birthdays at 
your house, Julian?” one child asked 
their guest. 

“Oh, we don’t go in for foolishness 
like this,” he said, in a sort of superior, 
defensive tone. Then he added, a little 
wistfully, “But I wish sometimes we 
would.” 
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“Well, what do you do on birth- 
days?” was asked by two surprised 
voices. 

“Oh, nothing much. Mother says, 
Happy Birthday, Julian, and Dad 
says, ‘Here’s a dollar, Son; go give 
yourself a good time!’ ” 

There are all kinds of traditions. 
Doing nothing on an important day 
like a birthday is a tradition, as well as 
taking the trouble to make it a day 
marked by special family attention and 
colorful celebration. To some “tradi- 
tion” suggests “tradition-bound” or 
“tradition-ridden,” hindering or re- 
stricting attitudes or customs. They 
feel they must be free of all tradition 
in order to be spontaneous and cre- 
ative and to live fully their own lives. 
There are others so busy with the 
seriousness of living, or with their re- 
sponsibilities to society that they have 
no time for “nonessentials,” which is 
their name for such things as birthday 
parties and picnics. We can really 


never be free of traditions, for we are 
constantly creating them by our 
choices of what we shall do and by 
our habitual ways of thinking and 
acting. 


Wa ARE good traditions, and how 
do we discover them or begin 
them? A good family tradition will be 
something the family enjoys doing to- 
gether. The enjoyment is more im- 
portant than the doing together, for it 
is only the happy events we look for- 
ward to repeating. Planning or work- 
ing or playing together in joy creates 
the right attitudes of co-operation, 
mutual appreciation, and helpfulness. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, whom every 
young mother quotes today, said in an 
address at the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, after mentioning the many va- 
rieties of opinion on child develop- 
ment, “Solemnly we agreed that there 
is one thing that is vital to a child—a 








Birthdays . 


pair of good parents who love him 
truly. You know why I say ‘truly 
loving.’ I mean not only lots of love, 
but the well- rounded, easy -going, re- 
assuring kind of love. 

Children often question or even 
doubt the love of parents who are too 
busy to enjoy their companionship. 
If we could deliberately plan to have 
frequent occasions when we would 
have nothing on our minds but the 
wholehearted enjoyment of our chil- 
dren, we would be going far toward 
giv ing them this “reassuring kind of 
love.” Parents need such occasions, 
too. 

In the average family, most of the 
hours of the day must be spent in the 
mechanics of living. Father is off 
early to work, to earn the where- 
withal to support the family. Mother 
has her hands full with keeping the 
home in order, washing and ironing, 
marketing, cooking, and cleaning. All 
these tasks are ways of expressing our 
devotion to those dearest to us. But 
we do get into ruts, and sometimes we 
get tired and cross at the never-ending 
routine, and take out our feelings on 
those nearest to us. 


HH’ OCCASIONS, now and then, or 
a happy hour or two at the end 
of the day will lift us out of ruts, re- 
fresh us, ‘and help us make articulate 
those strong ties of mutual affection 
we take for granted or even question 
in the bustle of the day. In the long 
run, those hours of unhurried enjoy- 
ment of each other will prove to be 
far more significant and long-re- 
membered than anything else we may 
do together. A birthday is probably 
the supreme event in the year of a 
child. It is the one day that is truly and 
only his, and it is thrilling for him to 
add another year to his age. There are 
no limits to what sensitive and imagi- 
native children and parents may de- 
vise. 

Christmas is a time redolent with 
wonderful traditions, national as well 
as personal. This is a season especially 
centered on the wonder and value of 
the child, and on the home, where 
family fellowship should be enhanced. 


. Even the Ordinary Day Can Assume 
Exciting Significance with a Little 


Effort and Imagination 


In some sense ev ery Christian family 
is a “Holy Family” when they love 
each other truly, ‘and live in joy to- 
gether. Christmas is also a rare time 
to expand the family circle in many 
ways. 

A number of years ago ten-year- 
old Roger was unusually distressed be- 
cause Mary and Joseph had found no 
place to stay except in a stable. 

“I wish I’d been there,” he said again 
and again. “They could have had my 
room and my bed.” 

“Well, it’s no use wishing that now,” 
said his older and more matter-of-fact 
sister. Then, recalling a Bible lesson, 
she added, “Jesus said when he was a 
man, if you do things for other peo- 
ple, it’s ‘like doing them for him. ‘I 


Was a stranger and you took me in,” 
she quoted. 

“Then let’s ask a stranger 
give him my bed. Can we, 

“Yes 
son. 

But no stranger came knocking at 
their door. His father, seeing how 
much the idea meant to him, said he 
would look for a stranger to spend 
Christmas with them. Through the 
YMCA. he located a foreign student 
who accepted his invitation and went 
home on Christmas Eve. Joyfully, the 
young son gave up his room to the 
stranger. That was the beginning of a 
Christmas tradition which has lasted 
for eight years in this family. Each 
year, a complete stranger comes to 


in and 
Mother?” 
said Mother, smilin g at her 








Would a Boy Be Happy in Heaven? 


Would a boy be lonesome in heaven? 
Away from his Mother and Dad? 

Away from his friends and loved ones, 
How could he ever be glad? 

Would a boy be happy in heaven? 

Yes, Son, I’m sure that he would, 

For God is the very best father 

That any boy ever had! 

He’d have the time to play and talk, 

To sit and look at the stars, 

To collect all kinds of interesting things, 
And put them away in jars, 

I’m sure the time would pass swiftly by, 
And hardly before he knew it, 

His folks would all be standing there, 
And asking him how to do it. 

Would a boy be happy in heaven? 

Yes, Son, I know that he would. 

For God made heaven, and God made us, 
And God made everything good. 


—MRS. R. R. BEACH 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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TRADITIONS————— 





visit them on Christmas Eve. Prepar- 
ing for this unknown guest has given 
added meaning to Christmas and a 
deeper appreciation of their own 
home. 


pewen and Christmas are very 
obvious times for tradition-mak- 
ing. But sometimes parents may chance 
upon an interesting way of doing a 
routine task which may grow into a 
meaningful tradition. The young 
mother of a year-old baby was having 
trouble persuading her to go to sleep 
at night at the time her parents 
thought she should. As a diversion one 
evening the mother lighted a candle 
and placed it on a low chest of draw- 
ers out of the child’s reach, suggesting 
that she should watch the “pretty 
light” and its reflection in the mirror. 
The baby watched the little flickering 
flame and went to sleep. They lighted 
a candle on following nights and bed- 
time come to be “candlelighting time.” 
This continued until the first child and 
her little sister were old enough to sit 
at the table with their parents in the 
evening. Then the candles were trans- 
ferred to the supper table, and the 
evening meal became “candlelighting 
time.” 


A candle is a lovely thing 
To place before a child; 

So very pristine are they both, 
So clean and undefiled. 


A candle is a charming thing, 
When one is grown up quite; 

It has a way of bringing stars 
To eyes that watch its light.1 

—GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


Another family has found “even- 
song” to be one of its most cherished 
traditions. It started a number of years 
ago as the young father and mother 
sang lullabies to their two babies, just 
a year apart. As they grew older the 
children joined in the singing. The 
character of the songs changed as they 
grew, and when they acquired a 
piano, they gathered about it after 
supper to sing for awhile, before sepa- 
rating for other activities. 

One of the daughters confided to 
a high school teacher, “It’s queer how 
just singing a song or two with Mother 
and Dad after supper starts you off 


1From Flame in the Wind, by Grace Noll 
Crowell. Copyrighted in 1930-1934, by Harper & 
Brothers. Used by permission. 
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right for the evening, whether you’re 
going to grind for an exam, or go to 
a dance. Once I was so mad at the 
whole silly human race I couldn’t eat. 
But when Mother began to play and 
Dad started to rumble along in his 
deep bass, it seemed like all the bad 
feeling sort of melted and just ran out 
of me, and soon I was singing with 
them.” 

What she didn’t realize was that 
the singing carried with it all the as- 
sociations of happiness and security 
and trust in the goodness of life, built 
up during the years of happy family 
living. These were not in the realm 
of her conscious thinking, but in the 
profounder depths within her. Some- 
where she felt the abiding reality of 
life, the goodness of life, before which 
superficial attitudes faded. 


os MAY ASK, “What about 
worship? It used to be a family 
custom, but it is so rare now. Is it 
still a possibility?” 

Family worship does call for a dif- 
ferent kind of preparation on the part 
of parents. It is much simpler for most 
of us to set the table for a birthday 
party than to set the mood for a 
period of family worship. For one 
thing, we aren’t sure of ourselves, or 
we haven’t any clear ideas. 

Worship is a state of mind, a feeling 
of awe and reverence before the 
majesty and power of the Creator, or 
of gratitude and humility and adora- 
tion when one is filled with the won- 
der of God’s love and goodness to us. 
It takes time, no little time, to create 
such a mood, if one has not made a 
long habit of viewing all the events 
of life as having religious significance. 

Such a mood cannot be put on to 
order as one puts on an apron to pre- 
pare dinner. Indeed, hasty and ready- 
made worship services may do more 
harm than good if the children con- 
clude that worship is merely going 
through a ritual at a certain time and 
place, saying things in peculiar lan- 
guage or with a peculiar tone of voice. 

There is no dodging the difficulty 
of family worship. However, there 
are some earnest young parents work- 
ing in different ways to make worship 
a meaningful part of their family life. 
Some are taking a long approach, try- 


Mrs. Clarence S. Hamilton is au- 
thor of the books: poorway TO A 
HAPPY HOME and OUR CHILDREN AND 
GOD. 











ing to bring to their children experi- 
ences that will stir them imaginatively 
and lift their spirits to heights of rev- 
erence and gratitude for the revela- 
tion of God through His creation. 


Ox FATHER On successive Sunday 
evenings studied the stars with 
his three children. He pointed out the 
different constellations, told them the 
Greek legends and the Indian tales 
about them. Then he told them the 
different theories about the heavens, 
from Copernicus down to today, and 
something of the mysteries that are 
still unsolved by man. Then on one 
warm evening they walked to the 
schoolyard and stretched out on the 
grass. It was a beauteous night, clear 
and ‘bright, with no moon to dim the 
stars. They named as many stars as 
they could and then, when they grew 
silent, their father quietly recited the 
psalm which begins: 


The heavens proclaim God’s splen- 
dour, 
the sky speaks of his handiwork.? 


When he finished speaking, deep 
emotions held them quiet and motion- 
less for some time. Even on their way 
home the few sentences spoken re- 
vealed that it had been a deeply mov- 
ing and reverent experience for them 
all. 

There had been long preparation 
for that experience of worship. It 
came as the culmination of all the days 
of growing appreciation that had pre- 
ceded it. Perhaps others could achieve 
similar results by the study of nature 
or of animal life as it evolved through 
the ages. Wherever we start, if we go 
far enough we will come to the mys- 
tery of life, but we will also help our 
children to a growing sense of at- 
homeness in the world, and a rever- 
ence for life and the Giver of life. 

Biologists today are speaking of the 
family as the “nurtural unit” of hu- 
man living. Whatever is to have a last- 
ing influence on an individual comes 
to him through his interaction with 
his family group—education, health, 
habits, attitudes. This would seem to 
suggest that religious values, too, to 
become a vital part of an individual’s 
life, should be transmitted to him 
through his family life. What a mar- 
velous opportunity for parents! Family 
traditions give us the technique for 
handing on our most precious gifts to 
our children. END 
 2The Bible: A New Translation, by James 


Moffatt. Used by permission of Harper & Broth- 
ers, copyright owners. 




















“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 


Tune—Germany 


Text—Frank Mason North, 1903 


HE HYMNBOOK is a good guide to the study of 
: Christian biography, and such study will in- 
crease our appreciation of it. If you turn to the 
“Index of Authors, Translators, and Sources of 
Hymns,” you will notice the great names as you 
glance down the columns. There is Pierre Abelard, 
the brilliant medieval scholar who wrote an entire 
hymnal by himself for the use of Heloise in the con- 
vent. There is Bishop Ambrose who won a battle 
against the troops of the empress by the enthusiastic 
song of his congregation. There is Bernard of 
Clairvaux, John Calvin, John and Charles Wesley, 
John Bunyan, John Milton, John Greenleaf Whittier. 
There are Presbyterian moderators like Henry van 
Dyke, Hugh T. Kerr, William Hiram Foulkes, Cle- 
land B. McAfee, and Frank Price. These are men 
whose lives will inspire each one of us and whose 
contribution to The Hymnbook will be understood 
better as we know more of their contribution to the 
Kingdom. Why not add books like The Story of 
Our Hymns by Armin Haeussler, or The Gospel in 
Hymns by Albert Bailey, to our library shelves so 
that we can consult them frequently? 


i nw LIFE of Rev. Frank Mason North (1850-1935) 
belongs to such a study. His hymn becomes far 
more than a pleasant (or unpleasant) “seventh inning 
stretch” in the worship service when we realize that 
it is the summation of his life’s service and the ex- 
pression of his concern for Church Extension. For 
twenty years he directed the work of the New York 
Church Extension and Missionary Society in some 
30 centers such as Hadley Hall in the Bowery, the 
Church of All Nations, and various settlement houses. 
In this period he was also editor of “The Christian 
City.” In 1912 he became corresponding secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, In this capacity he became a 
Christian of world stature. He was a leader in draw- 
ing together the Protestant denominations for closer 
co-operative effort in the service of Christ and his 
labors helped establish the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. He served as presi- 
dent of the Council from 1916-1920. Like the great 
Clapham Sect of English Evangelicals of the early 
nineteenth century, he was concerned with the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel to all men everywhere and 
the application of it in the varied conditions of con- 
temporary life. His own duties made him particularly 
aware of the needs of men in the burgeoning cities 
of his day. 

In 1903 Dr. North preached a sermon on Matthew 
22:9, “Go ye therefore into the partings of the high- 
ways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to the mar- 
riage feast.’ The American Revised Version of the 


Bible had come from the press two years before, in 
igor, and the phrase “the partings of the highways,” 
which appeared in the rendering of the verse in this 
version, struck Dr. North forcefully. In his sermon 
he recalled some of the great “partings of the high- 
ways” in the world: Herald Square in New York, 
Place de la Concorde in Paris, Leipziger-Platz. A 
short time later he was asked to write a hymn for 
the proposed new Methodist hymnal expressing the 
Christian concern for people in the midst of city life. 
At first he pleaded that he was not a hymn writer 
but then he recalled the thoughts of his recent ser- 
mon and he wrote— 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man. 


T WE SING only this first stanza we can make this 
a hymn of the Christian pietist or mystic. We 
can be satisfied to stop in the midst of the noise of 
the city and obey the injunction of Psalm 46, “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” We can be con- 
cerned with our own personal relationship with God 
and then, having set our own house in order, we 
can continue business as usual. But this is not the 
thought of Dr. North’s hymn, Note the Scriptural 
allusions here. First is the Matthean passage on which 
he had recently preached. Here was the urgent, “Bid 
(them) to the marriage feast.” Second, there is the 
strong influence of Jesus’ discourse on the final judg- 
ment in Matthew 25 with His indelible words, “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me,” and the fearful warning of the 
negative statement of this. Third, there is the refer- 
ence in stanza five to the account of Jesus’ return 
from the Mount of Transfiguration to heal the epi- 
leptic. (Mark 9:17-27.) Peter had wanted to build 
tabernacles and linger on the mountain but Jesus led 
them back to the work at hand. 

This, then, is our hymn for Church Extension. 
This is the hymn of the Christian who knows that 
every man needs Christ and that Christ is concerned 
about the needs of every man. This is the hymn of 
the Christian who really believes that the tensions 
and injustices of class and race in our society are 
matters of Christian concern and soluble only as 
Christian men walk in love. This fellowship of love 
must expand until it includes and encircles all men. 
As we sing the hymn may we make it the prayer of 
our own hearts and the expression of our own Chris- 
tian service. 


— HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
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The Church Is 


“In There Pitching” 


The man in the pew may not be aware of it, but 
today he has a voice in the highest councils 


je VITAL ROLE church leaders have 
played in international affairs was 
seen in review this summer when top 
figures in the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council met in the village of 
Herrenalb in Germany’s Black Forest 
to look backward over the past ten 
years and forward into the future. 

What has the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 
(CCIA) done in the decade since its 
establishment? With limited funds 
and a small staff it has made an im- 
pressive record in its efforts to articu- 
late the longings of millions of Chris- 
tians for peace and justice. 

“What are Christians doing for 
peace?” The answer to this question is 
that through the CCIA they are work- 
ing daily at the highest possible level 
in the places where decisions are made. 
At the United Nations, in the innum- 
erable conferences of foreign ministers 
and heads of state, in “trouble spots” 
such as Cyprus and Korea, the CCIA 
has been present and has presented the 
concerns of Christians. The director 
of this successful effort of the Churches 
to have a hearing in international af- 
fairs is Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, dean 
of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia. 

The “man in the pew” is not yet 
fully aware of it, but today he has a 
voice and means of action in the day- 
to-day business of international affairs. 
In the League of Nations the churches 
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shaping international i 


and missionary bodies could not speak 
with a single voice on major world 
crises and questions of human needs. 
In 1956, after a decade of successful 
experience, a team of specialists, in 
touch with churches, missions, and a 
growing network of expert advisers 
in governmental and _ intergovern- 
mental circles, is able to speak out on 
human rights, religious liberty, control 
of armaments, and threats to peace. 

As an officer of the CCIA walks 
down the corridor of the UN build- 
ing someone stops him to discuss the 
CCIA statement on the control of 
atomic weapons and the development 
of peaceful methods of change. From 
this encounter the CCIA representa- 
tives goes to a previously arranged 
meeting with a lawyer from a Middle 
Eastern country who is endeavoring 
to work out a formula for religious 
liberty which will be acceptable to his 
government and give freedom to both 
Christians and Moslems. 

Christian laymen who have heard 
little about the CCIA are sometimes 
surprised to hear of its work for the 
first time from international figures 
prominent in the day’s news. Even Dr. 
Nolde’s dramatic flight to Korea and 
the part he played in the truce negotia- 
tions there are relatively little known 


By BETTY THOMPSON 


Secretary for Publicity 
World Council of Churches 


outside the higher echelons of Church 
circles. 

In the summer of 1953 Dr. Nolde 
was on a plane bound for Korea. On 
48 hours notice he had decided to 
make the trip. Before an armistice 
could be reached in Korea an agree- 
ment was necessary between the Re- 
public of Korea and the United States 
in behalf of the United Nations com- 
mand. Dr. Nolde’s mission to Korea 
was that of promoting sympathetic 
understanding among Christians, and 
of making known their concern for an 
honorable truce with the objective of 
unification and independence for 
Korea. 

In Seoul Dr. Nolde consulted with 
leaders of the National Commission 
of the Churches. And he had numer- 
ous consultations with President Syng- 
man Rhee and U. S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Walter Robertson, prin- 
cipals in the negotiations, Prayer for 
restraint, patience, and open minds 
was offered separately with major par- 
ticipants. 


A CHRISTIAN APPROACH 


One of the important subjects under 
study by the CCIA today is the 
Christian approach to the common 
moral foundations of international 
life. Dr. Richard M. Fagley, New 
York, executive secretary of the 
CCIA, is secretary of this study of 
“International Ethos: A Christian Ap- 
proach.” 


























American members of the group 
of churchmen skilled in international 
affairs, who compose the new study 
commission, include Mr. Ernest Gross 
of New York, former U. S. ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations: Professor 
Roland Bainton of Yale Divinity 
School; Mr. Richard L. Davies, of 
Newton Square, Penna., president of 
Pennsalt International Corporation; 
Dr. Theodore M. Greene, president of 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif.; 
Mrs. Douglas Horton, Cambridge, 
Mass., former president of Wellesley 
College; Professor Arnold Wolfers, 
Sterling professor of international re- 
lations, Yale University. 

Other members of the study com- 
mission include Professor Arnold 
Toynbee of London; The Hon. E. G. 
Wickramanayake, minister of Justice 
in Ceylon; Dr. Charles Malik of Leba- 
non; Professor Max Huber of Switzer- 
land; Professor J. L. Hromadka of 





Section on 


Czechoslovakia; Professor George W. 
Brown of the University of Toronto, 
Professor K. A. Busia of the Gold 
Coast; Professor Benjamin Moraes of 
Brazil. Sir Kenneth Grubb of London, 
and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde of Phila- 
delphia, chairman and director of the 
CCIA, will serve on the study com- 
mission ex officio. 

This impressive list of historians, 
diplomats, educators, cabinet minis- 
ters, and theologians represents the 
kind of talent on which the CCIA is 
able to draw in its study of interna- 
tional affairs. Its own commissioners 
in more than a score of nations are of 
this calibre. 

Dr. Elfan Rees, the CCIA repre- 
sentative in Europe, is a well-known 
figure at the Palais des Nations, the 
International Labour Organization, 
World Health Organization, and other 
international co-operative bodies. 
Dr. Rees spends part of the year in 


International 
Churches considers world problems. Photo shows, standing, Dr. 
Sockman; Dr. Rees, CCIA representative in Europe; Sir Kenneth 
Grubb of London; Dr. Nolde of Philadelphia, director of CCIA 
@ Photo at left shows Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, and Dr. Nolde, with UN 
headquarters in background 

















Affairs of the World Council of 


New York when the UN General 
Assembly is in session and the re- 
mainder in Europe. His is a sort of 
“roving” assignment, and he is likely 
to be found in almost any place in 
Europe where some international 
meeting in which the Churches should 
have a concern is occurring. 

Recently a young Swiss pastor, the 
Rev. Dominique Micheli, who for- 
merly worked with the Division of 
Inter-church Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees of the World Council, has gone 
to the New York office of the CCIA 
to share his experience of European 
Churches, particularly those behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Men like these, led by the dynamic 
Dr. Nolde, and supported by a chain 
of national commissions and corre- 
spondents, are speaking out for peace. 
And the amazing thing is that more 
and more they are being listened to 
in places where it counts. END 
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Pen Portrait of Heroes 


of the Faith 


Barnabas—son OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


R. LUKE, in his story of the first 
D century Church given in his 

book, “The Acts,” includes a 
number of pen portraits of one whom 
he introduces as among those who 
sold land and brought the proceeds to 
the apostles for use in establishing the 
Church (Acts 4:36-37). His name, 
“Joses” (or “Joseph”) is used only in 
this reference. Thereafter he is called 
“Barnabas,” the name given him by 
the apostles, meaning “Son of Con- 
solation” or “Encouragement.” The 
word pictures of this man which fol- 
low are proof of how he merited such 
a name: 


Barnabas was an encourager 
of his friends 


Acts 9:26-29a—It was Barnabas who 
so believed in Saul just after his con- 
version that he stood up loyally for 
him before the disciples in Jerusalem. 
His faith encouraged the disciples to 
accept Saul, and led them to believe 
hat he was a changed man since “he 
had seen the Lord” on the road to 
Damascus. To have such a friend as 
Barnabas at this crucial time meant 
much to Saul, and even to the whole 
life of the Church. Praise God for 
friends who are “encouragers”! He 
still uses such people today. 

Acts 12:25; 13:13; 15§:37-39—It was 
Barnabas who believed in John Mark, 
perhaps persuading Saul to let Mark 
join their party as they return from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, soon to leave 
on their first missionary journey. It 
was Barnabas who insisted upon giv- 
ing Mark a second opportunity to 
serve as they began the second jour- 
ney, even though he had returned 
home in the midst of their first travels 
together. This persistent faith in Mark 
on the part of Barnabas resulted in his 
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separation from Paul—a high price to 
pay. Later, Barnabas’ faith in Mark 
was vindicated, for Paul in his second 
letter to Timothy says: “Bring him 
(Mark) with you, for he is very use- 
ful in serving me.” (2 Tim. 4:11 Rsv.) 


Barnabas was a trusted “sent one” 


Acts 11:22-26—When the church in 
Jerusalem heard of the revival in the 
church in Antioch (in Syria), they 
chose Barnabas as their ambassador, 
and sent him to Antioch. How wor- 
thily he manifested his ability for this 
trust! Not only did he give of himself 
through teaching and encouraging the 
fellow Christians in Antioch, but he 
went to Tarsus to get Saul, knowing 
that his gift of preaching was needed. 
For “a whole year” they served there 
together, and the record is: “The dis- 
ciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.” 

Acts 11:29-30—Again, Barnabas is 
the “sent one,” this time with “relief” 
gifts from the Christians in Antioch 
to their brethren in Judea. Does this 
not suggest that Barnabas, with his 
sense of stewardship of possessions, 
might have influenced his friends in 
Antioch, leading them to want to 
share thus with the needy? It is nat- 
ural that they would want him to be 
the bearer of their gifts. Saul also is 
sent with him. 

Acts 13:1-4—A third time, Barna- 
bas is a “sent one,” this time as bearer 
of the “Good News.” He and Saul, set 
apart by the Holy Spirit, are sent from 
the church in Antioch as messengers 
to other lands. Thus begins the great 
missionary movement of the Church. 
In chapters 13 and 14, Dr. Luke por- 
trays the service of these two “sent 
ones” as together, on this first mission- 
ary journey, they speak boldly, preach 


with power, endure persecution, con- 
tinuing faithful to their Lord, then 
return to Antioch to report “what 
God had done with them.” 

Acts 15:2-4, 12, 22—Out of their 
success in preaching to the Gentiles, 
there arose difficulties, especially that 
of how Gentiles were to be received 
into the Church: through the rite of 
circumcision or simply by faith in 
Jesus Christ. This must be settled. 
The church in Antioch knew that 
only their best representatives should 
be sent to the Council in Jerusalem 
called to make decision on this. Barna- 
bas and Saul were sent. Their story 
was convincing. With “chosen men” 
from the church in Jerusalem, they 
returned to Antioch to give the good 
news that it was by faith alone in 
Christ as Saviour that man enters the 
Kingdom of God. 


Barnabas was a “good man” 


Acts 11:24—“He was a good man, 
full of the Holy Spirit and of faith.” 
In these words, Dr. Luke reveals the 
secret of power in the life and witness 
of Barnabas. He was one who encour- 
aged his friends and was sent on 
trusted missions because he was “a 
good man”—his goodness measured by 
the degree of his yielding to the in- 
filling of the Holy Spirit in his life. 
It is the fruit of the Spirit which we 
see in this man Barnabas, making him 
to be the “good man” he was: “love, 
jOy, peace, patience, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-con- 
trol.” (Gal. 5:22-23a—Rrsv) 

What an inspiration is such a Chris- 
tian! 

How Christ needs and can use to- 
day men and women, who, like Bar- 
nabas, are good because they are “full 
of the Holy Spirit and of faith.” 

—JANIE W. MCGAUGHEY 
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THE WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 


A SMALL GROUP of women with phe- 
nomenal faith and vision organized 
the first “Auxiliary” in 1912. Mrs. 
Hallie Winsborough, the first “‘secre- 
tary” has told the story in a little book 
called Yester-Years which should be 
read by every woman (and man!) of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. 


Unbelievable difficulties and oppo- 
sition met this pioneer group of ambi- 
tious women, but they gradually 
evolved an organization which has 
been described by Roger Babson as 
“without peer in the realm of basic 
organizational excellency.” 


Education marked the first era of 
growth. Bible study and studies in 
other areas basic to the Christian tra- 
dition were reflected in the revolu- 
tionary growth of every department 
of church life. 


Upon the death of Mrs, Winsbor- 
ough, Miss Janie McGauchey became 
the second secretary. Diligence and 
loyalty marked the work of “Miss 
Janie,” who, as secretary to Mrs. 


1912-1956 


By MRS. ALMA SYDENSTRICKER 


Batesville, Arkansas 
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DR. ALMA SYDENSTRICKER, emeritus profes- 
sor of Bible, Agnes Scott College, now 
living in Batesville, Arkansas, was a pio- 
neer worker with our Women of the 
Church. Here she traces the develop- 
ment and progress of the organization 
from its beginnings in 1912 and pays 
tribute to past and present leaders. 


Winsborough, had caught the vision 
and ideals of the first leader. 

Evangelism became the watchword 
during this second period of growth. 
The one specific purpose and need of 
the Auxiliary was to secure a length- 
ening of cords and strengthening of 
stakes. So successful were the women 
in this goal that Miss McGaughey was 
able to hand over to her successor a 
closely knit and “sisterly” comrade- 
ship as well as a new name—The 
Women of the Church, 

The third era has brought unlim- 
ited opportunity to combine the at- 
tainments of Era One in organization 
and education with the evangelism and 
comradeship of Era Two. Our re- 
cently appointed secretary of the 
Board of Women’s Work brings to 
the office a peculiarly well prepared 
person for this very great and re- 
sponsible office. Mrs. Leighton Mc- 
Cutchen, by education, foreign travel, 
experience in the mission field, and 
several years’ experience in the over- 
all work of the Church in the general 
office in Nashville, seems to have been 
sent for “such a time as this,’ when 
the world is our field. 





ACCORDING TO THE HOLY scriptures there is no place for discrimination 
in matters of sex. God is no respecter of persons. In Christ there is no 
East or West, North or South, male or female, bond or free. When we 
really pray Our Father who art in heaven we are ready to clasp hands on 
a basis of equality with all who name the Christ as Lord. 

The ties of Christian love which bind us together in the beloved com- 
munity are deeper than the ties of blood or the distinctions of sex or race. 
Philosophy and science confirm the Christian position. One of the great 
apologetics for Christianity has been the progressive elevation of woman- 
hood. The Christian ideal makes men and women partners in the work 
of the Kingdom and in the creation of a Christian home. The day of the 
dictating father or the dominating mother is past. The democratic ideal 
in America with its growing social conscience gives a rightful place to 
women on a basis of equality with men. 

For fifteen years I labored in a church where by its own vote on a 
basis of a sensible proportion woman were ordained as elders and deacons 
along with men. None of the fears expressed by some as resulting from 
the ordination of women were fulfilled and the rewards of women 
officially serving the local church were rich indeed. I favor wholeheart- 
edly the optional permission for the local church to have women who 
qualify serve as elders, deacons, or ministers. 


QUESTION 
BOX 


What about ordination 
of women in our Church? 


—FREDERICK H, OLERT, Minister 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Richmond, Virginia 
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: THDAY to our Missionaries 





OCTOBER 


Rev. George A. Hudson, Formosa*—Oct. 1 
Dr. Frank G. Keller, Korea—Oct. 1 

Rev. Paul Blake Smith, Brazil—Oct. 3 

Rev. Howard D. Cameron, Africa—Oct. 3 
Mrs. John H. Brady Jr., Japan—Oct. 7 

Dr. Herbert A. Codington Jr., Korea—Oct. 7 
Mrs. Walter P. Baldwin Jr., Japan—Oct. 8 
Miss Florence E. Nickles, Mexico—Oct. 9 
Miss Betty Joyce Stewart, Japan—Oct. 10 
Mrs. T. W. Stixrud, Africa*—Oct. 10 

Mrs. James A, Cogswell, Japan—Oct. 11 
Mrs. L. A. McMurray, Africa—Oct. 11 
Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, Formosa—Oct. 12 
Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa—Oct. 13 

Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa*—Oct. 15 

Miss Nancy D. Morton, Africa—Oct. 15 
Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil—Oct. 20 
Rev. L. Alex McCutchen, Africa*—Oct. 20 
Mr. James A. Halverstadt, Africa*—Oct. 21 
Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, Africa*—Oct. 24 
Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa—Oct. 25 

Rev. Herbert Meza, Portugal—Oct. 26 
Rev. Day Carper, Africa—Oct. 28 

Rev. Curtis C. Goodson, Brazil—Oct. 30 
Mrs. William B. Moseley, Brazil—Oct. 31 
Rev. Robert H. Camenisch, Brazil—Oct. 31 
Rev. Thomas K. Prentice, Brazil—Oct. 31 


NOVEMBER 


Dr. James R. Boyce, Mexico*—Nov. 1 

Mrs. Lardner W. Moore, Japan—Nov. 1 
Mrs. Robert H. Camenisch, Brazil—Nov. 1 
Mrs. Jean B. Jung, Africa*—Nov. 2 

Miss Miriam Donsan, Korea—Nov. 3 

Mrs. Charles Ross Jr., Africa—Nov. 5 

Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa—Nov. 8 

Mrs. J. Hoge Smith Jr., Brazil—Nov. 8 

Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa*—Nov. 9 
Miss Blanche Sawyer, Africa—Nov. 10 
Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan—Nov. 10 

Mrs. Robert H. Wilson, Africa—Nov. 

Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico—Nov. 11 
Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa—Nov. 13 
Miss Lee Anna Scott, Africa—Nov. 13 

Mr. T. W. Stixrud, Africa—Nov. 13 

Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea—Nov. 16 
Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa—Nov. 16 

Rev. Frederic R. Dinkins, Brazil—Nov. 16 
Dr. George R. Cousar, Africa—Nov. 17 
Miss Lucienne Delforge, Africa—Nov. 17 
Mrs. William L. Ellison, Brazil—Nov. 18 
Mrs. George A. Hudson, Formosa*—Nov. 1 
Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa*—Nov. 20 

Dr. Sandy C. Marks, Africa—Nov. 20 

Mrs. William S. Metzel, Africa—Nov. 22 
Mrs. Donald F. Bobb, Africa*—Nov. 23 
Mrs. Jimmie Hollandsworth, Mexico—Nov. 24 











Rev. W. R. Reily, Africa—Nov. 25 

Rev. Jon K. Crow, Brazil—Nov. 26 

Rev. John R. Hornick, Brazil—Nov. 26 

Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil—Nov. 27 

Mrs. John C, Pritchard, Africa—Nov. 28 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Blake, Japan—Nov. 28 

Rev. James A. Cogswell, Japan—Nov. 29 

Miss Claribel M. Moles, Korea—Nov. 29 

Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil—Nov. 30 
DECEMBER 

Dr. Frank A. Brown Jr., Japan*—Dec. 2 

Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil*—Dec. 3 

Rev. Robert W. Cousar Jr., Brazil—Dec. 4 | 

Rev. Dwight Linton, Korea—Dec. 4 i 

Mr. John M. Stout, Brazil—Dec. 6 

Mrs. John G. Viser, Brazil—Dec. 6 

Rev. Homer A. Spencer, Mexico—Dec. 6 

Mrs. John K. Miller, Africa—Dec. 7 

Mr. Garland Goodrum, Africa—Dec. 7 

Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa—Dec. 8 

Mrs. Ovid B. Bush Jr., Japan—Dec. 8 

Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico—Dec. 9 

Mr. Robert Henry Wilson, Africa—Dec. 9 

Mrs. Glenn W. Murray, Africa—Dec. 10 

Mrs. David J. Hopkins, ‘Brazil—Dec. 14 

Mrs. Robert E. Hoffman, Korea—Dec. 14 

Miss Frances Stribling, Formosa—Dec. 15 

Mr, Dale B. Douglas, Korea—Dec. 18 

Rev. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa—Dec. 19 

Mr. Jule Spach, Brazil—Dec. 21 

Miss Florence E. Root, Korea—Dec. 21 

Rev. Frank F. Baker, Brazil—Dec. 22 

Mrs. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico—Dec. 22 

Rev. Arch B. Taylor Jr., Japan—Dec. 23 

Mr. John Franklin Watt, Africa—Dec. 23 

Miss Melicent Huneycutt, Korea—Dec. 23 

Miss Rena Nanette Fulson, Africa*—Dec. 25 

Mr. William F. Stockwell, Africa—Dec. 26 

Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea—Dec. 26 

Rev. Thomas W. Foley, Brazil—Dec. 26 

Miss Mary Doris Moore, Africa—Dec. 26 

Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea—Dec. 30 

Mrs. Donnell McCall, Japan—Dec. 30 

@ Missionaries starred should be addressed to Edu- 

cational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 

Since mail will be forwarded please use first class 

postage. 

@ A birthday card, unsealed and with signature } 

only, may be sent for two cents. Letters addressed to 

Africa, Brazil, Japan, Korea, and Taiwan require | 

eight (8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) 

cents for each additional ounce or fraction of an 

ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, Taiwan, 

Japan, and Korea at the rate of twenty-five (25) 

cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may 

be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air- 

mail letters to Brazil are ten (10) cents per half 

ounce. Letters to Mexico take U. S. postage rates. 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
ar Bakwanga-Katinda, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs.’ Paul B. 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 
*Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
*Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C, 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
*Mcllroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Leopoldville 
Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
(Address: B. P. 67, Leopoldville, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


tCombs, Mrs. John 

Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
THart, Miss Mattie 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

*Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 

Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
tMarlette, Maurice E., Jr. 

Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy Cc. 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 

Metzel, Rey. and Mrs. William 8. 

Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
TMorton, Miss Nancy D. 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
*Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 

Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
*Moore, Miss Doris 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 














*Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 

*Punt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 

*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 

*White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 

Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. A. V. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
*Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Fleming, Miss Claudia 
*Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Rice, Miss Madge 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
tTourcille, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche Speciale), via LULUA- 
BOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr, 
*Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
King Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. Jr. 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 
Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
Williamson, Rey. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 
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Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Este de Sio Paulo, Brazil) 
Daughtery, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 


Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M, 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
{Knight, Miss Lida E. 
Krabill, Dr. Verlin A. 
Langham, Rev. and Mrs. Edward C., 


a 

Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
Moss, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. L. 
Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 





Rie de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

(Addreas: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rau Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Gilmore, Rev. Ernest E. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station, 1952 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Goodson, Rev. Curtis C. 
*Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 

ood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
*Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
(Address: Caixa 17, Institute Gammon, 
Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Coit, Albert B., Jr. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola Supe- 
rior de Agriculture, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. William G. 
(Address: Caixa 66, Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy 

Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
+Quinn, Miss Edna B. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
*Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
tTaylor, Mrs. George W. 
*Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 

(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil 


Sao Luiz 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 213, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhio, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
*Smith, Miss Willodene 











Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa 1622, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazi!) 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
“Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brasil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis Station, 1947 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
( Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranaiba, 1930 
*Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do  Paranaiba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Ceres Station, 1952 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 

. A. N. G., Est. de Goias, Brasil) 


Goiania Station, 1910 
(Address: Caixa Postal, 6, Goiana 
Goias, Brazil) 
Charles, Rey. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Ituiutaba Station, 1954 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerias, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1924 
Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. Everett E., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha 

(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu, 1942 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Grimes, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


*Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1950 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est. 
de Goias, Brazil) 


—o— 


Taiwan 


Chang Hua 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, 124 Chung 
Hua Road, 43, Chang Hua, Taiwan) 


Chu Pei 


Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: 93, Chu Jen Tsun, Chu Pei, 
Hsinchuhsien, Taiwan) 


Hwalien 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion ; 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hualien, Taiwan) 
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World Missions at Work 











Miao Li 


*Mizell, Miss Marguerite : 
Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
Taiwan) 


Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: 2 Hsiang Shang Lu, Taichung, 
Taiwan) 


Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
See, Miss Ruth D. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
St., Taipei, Taiwan 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Address: No. 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
oad, Section 3 .Taipei, Taiwan) 
Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth M. 
94 Section 2, North Chung Shan Road 
Taipei, Taiwan 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(Address: 105 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. L t 
94 Section 2 
North Chung Shan Road 
Taipei, Taiwan 
Tamsui 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tamsui., 
Taiwan) 
Yu-Li 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 


(Address: 31 Ho-Ping Street, Yu-Li, 
Taiwan) 


=m 
China 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 

6 iD heetioe, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 

1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki Shi, Gifu Ken, 
Japan 





Kobe Station, 1890 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
41,1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
21-1629 Tarumi, Suita, Osaka 
Fu, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
c/o Yodogawa Christian Hospital, 556 
unitsugu Cho, Higashi Yodogawa 
Ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 

ttTemporary assignment. 
fTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 





Lamb, Miss June 

10 Nishi Ashiya, Ashiya Shi, Kyogo 
Ken, Japan 
Mclliwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 

5 Nishi Hirano, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. 


112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Tkuta | 


Ku, Kobe, Japan 
MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Swensen, Miss Nell S. (R.N.) 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Jeffrey, Miss Sarah E. 
tPerry, Miss Anna Ruth 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Kochi Station, 1885 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
( Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 
Marugame Station, 1920 
*Connell, Miss Juanita 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Nagoya Station, 1887 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, 
Kinjo College, Omori Moriyama 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
33-4 Chome, Chikara Machi, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Dick, Miss Cornelia A. 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Omori Mariyama Shi 
Aichi Ken, Japan 
*tRyburn, Miss Jean K. 
Nankyoryo, Kinjo College, Omori 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawn 
Ken, Japan 
Tokushima Station, 188 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
27-1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
shima Ken, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
14, 3 Chome Tokushima Hon Cho, 
Tokushima Shi, Japan 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: 106 Asahi Machi, Toyohashi, 
Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Zentsuji Station, 1950 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F, 
*tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L.W. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 





Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea) 
tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 
Keller, Mrs. Frank G. (R.N.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 
Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 
Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 
Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 

Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 

Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 

Wayland, Miss Cora 


Seoul 
(Address: Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong, 
No. 1-1, Seoul, Korea) 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. Curtis 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
*Hopper. Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 


Seonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
tLevie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
*Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribel 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Taejon Station, 1946 


(Address: No. 133 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, 
Korea) 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
tDunson, Miss Miriam 
tGould, Mr. Robt. S. 
*Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


—o— 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilapa Station, 1941 
(Address : 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 


Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M 
(Address: Gomez Farias 5, Mexico 
City 21 [Coyoacan] Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan. Korea, and Brazil require eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


(10) cents per half ounce. 
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Letters to Mexico are subject to the same tage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed fa 7 
Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) centa each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 
Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of pafcel pdst! 


Consult local postmaster for rates, 


of declaration for custom duties, all of w 











TE 





Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
Cleveland 56, Colonia Noche Buena, 
Mexico 18, D. F. 

Gray, Miss Katherine C. 

(Address: Guerrero 13, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 13, D. F., Mexico) 
; nena Rey. and Mrs. Jimmie 


751 Calle Oregon, Dept.4, Colonia del 
Valle, Mexico 12, D. F. Mexico 





Cuernavaca Station, 1938 | 
*Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. | 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, j 
Morelos, Mexico) 
tMorrow, R. C. 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
( Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 ] 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey j 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) i 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,”’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 
*Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Pipila #1, Ometepec, 
Guerro, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepeoc, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi Station, 1950 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Lui 
Potosi, 8. L. P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station, 1943 
(Address: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) i 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott | 


Tixtla Station, 1944 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan Station, 1934 
(Address: Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloapan, 
uerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca Station, 1921 

Beaty, Miss Lettie 

*Dixon, Miss Sara 

(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 

Estado de Mexico, Mexico) 

Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
Nigromante 18 Bis, Toluca, Estado 
de Mexico, Mexico 





Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: 

Chalet Louise, 

Carcavelos, Portugal 


or delivery in the United States 


hts, measurements, and requirements 
ch appearin the latest Postal Guide. 
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——CHALLENGE OF CITY—— 


(From page 11) to take the lead 
in community and _ interdenomina- 
tional enterprises. In addition, the 
downtown church, having the ad- 
vantage of long experience and able 
leadership, may render enormous as- 
sistance to the suburban churches in 
the training of leaders for all phases 
of the work. 


I. ORDER to render sig- 
nificant service to the Christian com- 
munity and to the denomination, the 
downtown church must maintain itself 
in strength. It must have strong 
preaching, an excellent musical pro- 
gram, and a schedule of activities 
appealing to a wide variety of people. 
The First Church, cHARLEston, W. 
Va., has a highly organized music de- 
partment with seven choirs in opera- 
tion. Central Church of ATLANTA has 
four choirs, and provides a choir camp 
once a year for recreation and train- 
ing. 

The well-established city church has 
a fine opportunity to develop an edu- 
cational system of real quality. With 
experienced teachers, excellent equip- 
ment, and a limited number of pupils, 
the very best results can be obtained. 
Individual attention is possible that 
cannot be given in a crowded neigh- 
borhood church. Second Church, 
Houston, as well as others in this 
group, has several department training 
centers where observers may come 
from ‘other churches and observe the 
best methods in religious education. 
Some inner-city churches like that in 
Charleston, W. Va., are able to have 
weekday schools to provide a com- 
plete system of education for younger 
children. Equipment must be equal to 
that provided in the newer public 
schools. 


Emphasis upon the family as a unit is 
essential for the centrally located church. 
Problems of transportation are solved 
only by the family coming together to 
church programs planned to meet all 
needs. 


The Central Church of Atlanta has 
had a church fellowship supper for 
twenty years. An average attendance 
of 350 each week was maintained last 
year. There is a graded program for 
children. Second Church, Richmond, 
has such a program on Thursday eve- 
ning, a dinner followed by a program 


of study, Other church meetings, such 
as those of the session and the dea- 
cons, are planned for these nights. 
Central Church of Kansas City has 
such a family night, combined with 
other meetings. Other churches try a 
family night once a month. Second 
Church, Houston, has a “School of 
Christian Living” each Sunday eve- 
ning at 5:30 o’clock, a light supper 
followed by a hymn-sing, and then 
programs or studies for all age groups. 
The family is able to go home at 
seven. 

Most churches of this type report a 
vigorous system of VISITATION EVAN- 
GELISM to reach new people in the 
community. The First Church, Jack- 
son, Miss., has found an informal Sun- 
day evening service helpful in reach- 
ing strangers to the church. A district 





RIGHT MEANS TOWARD 
RIGHT ENDS 


Peace is no amoral goal 
To barter for with sword and soul; 
It’s the final fruit of all that’s good,— 
Friendship, justice, brotherhood. 

—C. W. VANDENBERGH 





organization of the congregation has 
been used by some to keep in touch 
with all members over a widely scat- 
tered area. Contact with members is 
a major problem and can be solved 
only by some type of organization 
that maintains constant communica- 
tion. A well developed circle program 
for the women, and calling commit- 
tees for the men help in this direction. 
Second Church, Houston, has eight 
Sunday school classes that keep i 

touch with most of the adults, and a 
program of teacher visitation in the 
children’s departments, 

RECREATIONAL NEEDs of the member- 
ship have been approached seriously 
by some churches. Central Church, 
Atlanta, has promoted retreats and 
weekend gatherings in the country. 
Central Church, Kansas City, has pur- 
chased a site on a lake near the city 
for cabins for retreats and group rec- 


reation. Hobby nights, athletics, youth 
centers are all meeting this need for 
wholesome fellowship. 


_ Groups may be 
reached by the inner-city church 
which the suburban churches are un- 
able to touch. One of these is the 
young adult group. Many young peo- 
ple come to a city to work or receive 
special training and find themselves 
in need of Christian fellow ship. A 
class in our church has touched hun- 
dreds of these through the years. Cen- 
tral Church of Kansas City has a group 
of 100 with 60 to 75 at vesper meet- 
ings. A program of dramatics draws 
a group like this together in a com- 
mon service to the church. Discussion 
groups and Bible studies in homes with 
added fellowship and refreshments are 
helpful. 

Another group, often neglected, are 
the retired folk, the aged members of 
the church and nearby community. 
The organization of clubs for these 
folks has been a boon to them. Sec- 
ond Church, Houston, has a thriving 
club with a membership of over 75, 
many of them nonchurch members. 
They meet for worship, recreation, 
lunch, and business on two mornings 
a month. Some clubs like this meet 
every week. 

Every church has its own particu- 
lar needs and opportunities. A pro- 
gram for one church may not be suit- 
able for another. A study is necessary 
to find out where the church may 
most helpful. North Avenue Churg 
of Atlanta made a detailed study, i 
volving many of its members in the 
survey, and found the particular ave- 
nues where it may labor with the best 
results. A continuing program com- 
mittee, giving constant study to trends 
in the community and congregation, 
might provide the best guidance. Such 
a committee should include the lead- 
ers of all phases of the church’s work. 

The downtown church must have 
a broader vision than the needs of its 
particular congregation. It must realize 
that it exists to render service to the 
community around it. Many such 
churches fulfill this part of their re- 
sponsibility by serving as meeting 
places for outside groups. Second 
Church, Richmond, provides places 
of meeting for the Red Cross, the 
Community Fund, the Richmond 
Choral Society, Mental Health, 
YWCA, and other groups. 

Noonday services for the commu- 
nity are featured in (See page 44) 
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Three of the four Presbyterians named Rural Minister of 
the year for Southern states are pictured at the annual recogni- 
tion banquet at which the chosen ministers are presented. Left 
to right, they are the Rev. Billy Newton of Burnet, Texas; Dr. 
James Carr of Atlanta, Georgia; and the Rev. Tom Dews of 
McIntosh, Florida; each the minister of the year for his state. 
Also chosen from Presbyterian ministers, but unable to be pres- 
ent, was Dr. John T. Barr, of Norman, Arkansas. Only eleven 
ministers were honored for 1956, and no other denomination had 
so high a proportion as the Presbyterians. The citations were 
made by the Progressive Farmer, and presented in connection 
with the annual interdenominational Town and Community 
Workshop at Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 












Hr 4 Wes Svevymen 


£23 Any Street 
sorte | 





PRAY FOR PEACE is now imprinted on U. S. mail as result 
of a bill signed by President Eisenhower. Here representatives 
of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish faiths examine with 
New York City’s Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer first mail bear- 
ing the new cancellation mark. 


The tithe is the “‘letter”’. .. 
stewardship is the “‘spirit.”’ 
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First Church, Columbia 
Missouri, Sees Self as 
“Church for Students” 


cA CHURCH FOR STUDENTS, not a student church.” 
This is a million-dollar commitment by Pres- 
byterians in Columbia, Missouri. Having thus defined 
its student responsibility, this college town church 
is well launched on a building program to express 
this philosophy in brick and in program. 

Presbyterians in Columbia have always considered 
the academic community as their parish. Only eleven 
years after the founding of the church in 1828, the 
University of Missouri established its campus only 
three blocks to the south, and later Stephens College 
and Christian College were located just a few blocks 
to the east and north. This has always been the chal- 
lenge to the churches of the community, to minister 
to students and faculty, making them feel at home in 
the normal worship and life of a church. With 
12,000 students in the three colleges in the fall of 
1956, the opportunity for service seems unlimited. 
The First Presbyterian Church has been given sub- 
stantial help in this service, and has also been called 
upon for a major effort because of it. 

Presbyterians in Missouri through the synods of 





First Presbyterian Church 
Columbia, Missouri 

















Potential 








“JAVA ROOM” in Student Cen- 
ter, scene of “Breakfast Seminar’ 


the U. S. and U.S.A. Churches direct and finance the 
program for students. The joint synods employ a 
staff to serve the students of the three campuses. 
Rev. Johnston H. Calhoun of the U.S.A. Church is 
the minister to students. Miss Jane Dempsey is as- 
sociate director of student work and a full-time sec- 
retary completes the staff. Its assignment is entirely 
to the students, without specific duties in the pro- 
gram of the church itself. Further, the Presbyterian 
Student Center was built by both synods of Missouri 
in recognition of the state-wide concern and responsi- 
bility for students who come to Columbia. Under the 
leadership of this staff the program of the Presby- 
terian Student Congregation is carried forward in a 
seven-day week schedule of worship, fellowship, 
study, and service. In order to give training in 
churchmanship, the student congregation elects lead- 
ers to form a “student session” and “student diaco- 
nate” which carry out functions roughly parallel to 
these bodies in normal churches. 


I THIS, THEN, a “student church?” By no means, for 
in public worship the students are part of the 
First Presbyterian Church. As part of the worshiping 
congregation they take their place with fellow Chris- 
tians of both the academic and business communities 
and are led in worship by the minister of the church. 
In this way they are drawn into the wider fellowship 
shared by worshipers of all ages and occupations. 
Students, young people, women and men carry for- 
ward their own program with their own leaders in 
other areas of church life. In the case of the student 
program, it is essentially autonomous and the Student 
Center is used exclusively for these activities. But 
like other groups in the church, through the experi- 
ence of public worship all may experience the one- 
ness of faith and of commitment to Christ. Students 
who make profession of faith and are ready for mem- 
bership in the church are received by the session of 
the First Presbyterian Church like other new mem- 
bers. 

First Church recognizes the contribution of the 
colleges to its life. Three presidents of the University 


CHURCH OF THE MONTH 


and a president of Stephens College have served on 
the session; deans, professors, and other faculty mem- 
bers with their families have been at the very heart 
of the church through the years, But in the life of 
the church, secular occupations are not important 
and there is a happy mixing of the business and aca- 
demic interests. Of the active elders and deacons 
serving currently, fourteen have college connections 
and nineteen are from the business life of the city. 

Students are welcomed to public worship as a 
natural part of church life, though in numbers they 
are almost overwhelming. Double services on Sun- 
day morning became the permanent pattern after 
the influx of students following World War II. Pro- 
jected enrollment figures indicate the flood of stu- 
dents is just beginning, with the University alone 
expecting 20,000 students by 1970, probably sooner. 
The church’s sixty-year-old stone building is com- 
pletely inadequate for present needs alone, and the 
needs of the future must be anticipated. 


F ecard TEN YEARS AGO the congregation realized it 
must dream great dreams, and it decided to move 
to a new site a block away and build adequately for 
service to a growing town and college. The Student 
Center, built by Missouri Presbyterians, U. S. and 
U.S.A., was the first unit. The church’s Activities 
Building is the second, and the sanctuary is a badly 
needed final part of the building program. Without 
the students, the old building could have been re- 
modeled and made adequate. But because it believed 
it should be a “church for students,” the church 
moved resolutely toward a new plant. This is the 
measure of the church’s sense of responsibility for 
the students in Columbia. 

Within three years this church has received mem- 
bers from 30 states and 19 denominations. This offers 
a rich variety in background and point of view which 
makes Christian fellowship extraordinarily interest- 
ing and fruitful. This is the more meaningful with 
the presence and participation of foreign students 
from all parts of the world. A college town provides 
leadership of very high caliber for the church pro- 


gram. Highly skilled and well educated men and 


women can be enlisted for service and leadership of 
a high order. The broad interests and strong convic- 
tions of faculty members give vigorous leadership in 
community matters. A. professor-elder is currently 
a member of the Columbia City Council. In recent 
months some of these churchmen spearheaded a local 
movement toward slum clearance. The atmosphere 
of intellectual inquiry and the continuing search for 
truth has a permanent influence on church leader- 
ship. It is a challenge to continue seeking for fresh 
ways to present the Gospel, and to make the Good 
News of Jesus Christ relevant to the problems of 
today. In these basic human problems everyone 
stands in need of the forgiveness and blessing of a 
Heavenly Father. To each the church seeks to offer 
the forgiving love of God in Jesus Christ. 
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PRESBYTE! 


Council on Church Architecture 
set up in Extension Board 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Creation of a 
Council on Church Architecture to 
advise with the Department of Church 
Architecture for the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., has been announced by 
the Board of Church Extension. 


The new Council, created by official 
action of the Board, but authorized by 
the General Assembly of the Church 
in 1951, consists of nine members, 
three each appointed by the Boards of 
Church Extension and Christian Edu- 
cation, and three named from the 
Church-at-large. The Council will 
hold its first meeting before the end 
of 1956, and will thereafter meet twice 
yearly. The Rev. O. V. Caudill, secre- 
tary of the Department of Church 
Architecture, was asked to call the 
first meeting. 


Although authorized five years ago, 
the new Council was not organized 
until the Board which will bear its 
expenses felt that funds available war- 
ranted setting it up. The Department 
which the Council will advise, was it- 
self organized only in October, 1953. 
It has served more than 300 churches 
annually since its organization, with 
Mr. Caudill giving guidance in church 
and Sunday school building planning 
techniques and money-saving short- 
cuts. 

The demand for the services pro- 
vided by the Department have always 
exceeded its ability to fill requests, Dr. 
P. D. Miller, executive secretary of 
the Board explained. With only one 
person working in the Department, 
there has been a steady backlog of 
more than 150 requests for Mr. Cau- 
dill’s help. The new Council, it is 
hoped, will ease some of the strain on 
the Department by studies in the field 
of church building needs. 


Nominated for membership on the 
Council by the Board of Christian 
Education, and elected by the Board 
of Church Extension, were Mr. Roy 
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Hogrefe, Miss Louanna Roach, and 
the Rev. Morris D. Warren, all of 
Richmond, Va. Named from the 
Church-at-large are Mrs. Hall Mor- 
rison of Kingsport, Tenn.; Mr. Irvin 
Belk, Charlotte, N. C., businessman; 
and Mr. Henry H. Jordan, Atlanta, 
Ga., architect. Named to represent 
the Board of Church Extension are 
the Rev. O. V. Caudill, and Dr. Ar- 
thur Vann Gibson, both of Atlanta; 
and the Rev. James L. Doom of Ham- 
let, N. C., a former graduate student 
in architecture at Georgia Tech and 
Harvard. 

The Board also carried through its 
post-General Assembly (Page 61) 


North Carolina Synod 
Salutes J. Oscar Mann 


DR. J. OSCAR MANN, of Charlotte, 
who will retire at the end of this year 
from his post as director of Christian 
Education for the Synod of North 
Carolina, was honored in a special 
program during the meeting of Synod 
recently. High tributes were paid the 
beloved churchman, whose 22 years 
in his present post have seen many 
advances in Christian education 
throughout North Carolina. 

During Dr. Mann’s administration 
attendance at Sunday schools in the 
Synod has increased from 72,083 in 
1934 to 121,960 in 1956. Four full-time 
associates have joined the Christian 
Education staff, and great advances 
have been made iri Leadership Educa- 
tion, Men’s Work, and the Negro 
Youth Program. 

Dr. Mann, native of Union County, 
N. C., and graduate of Davidson Col- 
lege and Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond, is the dean of the six- 
teen directors of Christian education 
who represent the Board of Christian 
Education in the sixteen synods of 
the Assembly. 


URVEY 


Mass communication 
Committeemen named 


RICHMOND, VA.—(PN )—A ppointment 
of seven persons to the Ad Interim 
Committee on Mass Communications 
for the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., has been an- 
nounced here by the Moderator of the 
Assembly, Dr. W. Taliaferro Thomp- 
son. 

Dr. Arthur Vann Gibson, pastor of 
Morningside Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, and a member of the National 
Council of Churches Broadcasting and 
Films Commission was named chair- 
man. The committee, as directed by 
the 1956 General Assembly, will study 
the Church’s use of radio and televi- 
sion, in all its phases and through all 
the agencies of the Church. 

Other members of the committee 
are Dr. R. W. Kirkpatrick, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va.; Dr. D. J. Cumming, Board of 
World Missions, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mr. Cameron D. Deans, Board of 
Christian Education, Richmond, Va.; 
Mr. John Hart, station WBIR, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mr. Kenneth I. Tred- 
well, Station WBTV, Charlotte, 
N. C.; and Mr. Wilson C. Wearn, 
Station WFBC-TV, Greenville, S. C. 





DR. WALTER TAYLOR REVELEY, 
associate professor of Bible and Humani- 
ties at Southwestern, has been granted a 
leave of absence to join the staff of the 
Division of Higher Education of our 
Board of Christian Education from Sep- 
tember to December of this year. He will 
visit college campuses throughout the 
bounds of the General Assembly in the 
interests of the Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship. (See September, 1956 suRvVEY.) 


Presbyterian SURVEY 
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ACTIONS OF BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


W. M. Elliott re-elected chairman, three 
new missionaries appointed 


MONTREAT, N. C.—(PN)—Appoint- 
ment of three new missionaries and 
election of officers for the coming 
year were high lights of the annual 
summer meeting of the Board of 
World Missions here in early July. 

All three new missionaries will serve 
in Brazil. REV. AND MRS, ERNEST HER- 
BERT MELLOR Jr. of Guntersville, Ala., 
and MISS LIDA EDMONIA KNIGHT of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, are the appointees. 

Miss Knight will work in the East 
Brazil Mission on a five-year short- 
term appointment. She will serve as an 
itinerant choir director in an effort to 
improve the quality of choir and con- 
gregational music in mission and na- 
tional Presbyterian churches. Miss 
Knight is a graduate of Muskingum 
College, and has been attending As- 
sembly’s Training School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mellor will go out in 
the fall of 1957, after they have at- 
tended the Institute for Outgoing 
Missionaries in that year. He is pastor 
of First Church of Guntersville, and 
a native of El Dorado, Ark. Mrs. 
Mellor is the former Lalla Brown of 
St. George, S. C. Mr. Mellor is a 
graduate of Centenary College of 
Louisiana and Columbia Theological 
Seminary, and his wife holds a degree 
from Converse College, Spartanburg, 
& tx 

DR. WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, pastor of 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, was re-elected chairman of the 
Missions Board, and first and second 
vice-chairman were also re-elected. 
These are Dr. Jas. A. Jones, president 
of Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, and Mr. William H. McCord, 
Nashville, Tenn., businessman. 

Committee chairman elected by the 
Board are Mr. McCord, for Business 
and Finance; Dr. James E. Bear, of 
Richmond, for Candidates and Re- 
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cruits; Dr. Jones for Fields; Dr. Harry 
M. Moffett of Gastonia, N. C., for 
Home Base; and Dr. H. E. Russell of 
Montgomery, Ala., for Overseas Re- 
lief and Inter-Church Aid. 


(See page §9) 











A special program of tribute honor- 
ing DR. JOHN L, FAIRLY was held in 
Montreat recently as part of the Lead- 
ership School. Dr. Fairly will retire 
on December 31 after serving 27 years 
on the Board of Christian Education 
in Richmond. 

Highest tributes were paid the be- 
loved churchman by Dr. Marshall C. 
Dendy and Dr. S. J. Patterson Jr., as 
well as others. A dramatic script en- 
titled “This Man Fairly” sketched the 
life and works of the honoree. 


Among¢ tributes paid Dr. Fairly: 

“During the time of his service he 
has revealed profound wisdom and 
deep insight in the field of religious 
education. He has inspired many with 
his unfailing gentleness, kindness, cour- 
tesy, patience, and Christlike charac- 
ter.” 

Dr. Fairly joined the staff at the 
Board of Christian Education in 1929 
following pastorates at Fayetteville 
and Wilmington, N. C. and Steeles 
Tavern, Va. 
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Women of the Church Present $175,000 
Birthday Gifts to Two Church Boards 





@ AMBITIOUS WOMEN, 2000 of them, converge on Montreat for summer training school to learn more about their jobs as leaders of Women 


MONTREAT, N. C. (PN)—TI wo checks, 
totaling more than $175,000, have been 
presented to officials of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. by the Women 
of the Church, representing their an- 
nual “Birthday Offering” to specific 
projects of the Church. 

The gift, presented during the an- 
nual Women’s Training School, is the 
largest ever given by the Women of 
the Church for a project inside the 
borders of the Church, and additional 
donations will be coming in for some 
time. The gift has been exceeded only 
by the $200,000 Birthday Offering of 
1955, which “went to a missionary 
project—the building of the Yodo- 
gawa Christian Hospital, Osaka, Ja- 
pan. 
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A check for $100,549.35 went to 
Dr. P. D. Miller, executive secretary 
of the Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, for use in expansion of the 
Ybor City Mission work among Latin 
Americans in Tampa, Fla. The other 
check, for $75,000, was given to Dr. 
Marshall C. Dendy, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., for use in Area 
Laboratory Schools, in which Sunday 
school teachers are given training. (See 
photos next page.) 

Presentation of the Birthday Offer- 
ing was made by Miss Mary S. Qui- 
dor, treasurer of the Board of Wom- 
en’s Work, Atlanta; Mrs. A. R. Craig, 
chairman of the Board, from Ruther- 
fordton, N. C.; and Mrs. L. M. Mc- 


Cutchen, executive secretary of the 
Board. 

Dr. Miller, in accepting the check, 
declared that, “Those who are re- 
sponsible for Ybor City Mission are 
most grateful for this magnificent gift 
from the Women of the Church. It 
will be used immediately for erection 
of the West Tampa Presbyterian 
Church, as an extension, in a new area, 
of the Ybor City work which has been 
so successfully directed by Rev. Wal- 
ter Passiglia. ; 

“A large and well-located lot has 
been secured,” Dr. Miller explained, 
“for this new inission and plans are 
already drawn for the building. This 
building will house a full-time opera- 
tion, including kindergarten, scout- 
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REPORT TO DATE—1956 BIRTHDAY OFFERING 


Synodical Total Offering Per Capita 
ALABAMA $ 7,181.70 47 
APPALACHIA 10,509.46 61 
ARKANSAS 4,901.17 56 
FLORIDA 13,465.40 49 
GEORGIA 12,450.76 45 
KENTUCKY 5,966.89 6% 
LOUISIANA 7,554.00 .67 
MISSISSIPPI 8,481.49 67 
MISSOURI 555605-47 51 
NORTH CAROLINA 24,291.23 44 
OXLAHOMA 1,301.24 56 
SNEDECOR REGION 411.50 41 
SOUTH CAROLINA 12,827.55 54 
TENNESSEE 7,885.58 60 
TEXAS 25,678.88 57 
VIRGINIA 20,329.79 44 
WEST VIRGINIA 


55747-2445 


$174,549-35 


Individual gifts 38.00 


© 


ce 


TOTAL OFFERING $175,587.35 


ing, recreation, and preaching services 
The building should be ready for oc- 
cupancy early in 1957. Because of 

early and wise planning by the people 
of Tampa, assisted by the Rev. O. V. 
Caudill of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, there will be no delay in getting 
this new project under way.” 

Dr. Dendy told the representatives 
of 339,000 women in seventeen states 
that the Board of Christian Education 
has already opened six laboratory 
schools, in anticipation of receiving 
the gift. 

“Children do not wait for the 
Church to provide a teaching minis- 
try before they grow, ” Dr. Dendy ex- 
plained. “There is such a vast host of 
children in our Church now that your 
Board of Christian Education felt it 
wise to begin to use the Women’s 
Birthday Fund in 1956. Total enroll- 
ment as of this date in the Lab Schools 


@ Early summer briefing sessions at Montreat prepared work- 
ers to conduct six Area Lab Schools for Children’s Workers— 
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numbers 299, with the number con- 
tinuing to grow. 

“Let me thank you on behalf of the 
thousands of children who are going 
to be benefited by the teachings of the 
leaders who will be attending these 
schools. Every teacher who attends a 
laboratory school will return to the 
Sunday school better prepared to 
guide children, better informed about 
methods of w ork, and with new vision 
and renewed inspiration for the task. 

“We believe the Women of the 
Church are going to find great joy in 
knowing that your children and your 
grandchildren are going to receive the 


finest kind of instruction in our Chris- 
tian faith and life as a result of your 
gift. What we are able to do for our 
children today will pay dividends for 
eternity,” Dr. Dendy concluded. 

In presenting the $175,000 gift, 
Women of the Church officials re- 
vealed that the largest single synod 
gift came from Texas, with a total 
of $25,678.88, but that per capita gifts 
from the Synods of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, both leaders last year, out- 
ranked all others. Louisiana, which 
trailed Mississippi in 1955, took the 
lead this year with an average of 
67 4/10¢, compared with 67 1/10¢ for 
Mississippi. The Synod of Appalachia 
was third with a 61¢ per member 
average. 


Prepare to launch ambitious lab school program 


Through the generous 1956 Birth- 
day Offering of the Women of the 
Church the Area Laboratory School 
program got under way this past sum- 
mer with six area laboratory schools 
being held in the following ‘places: 


Austin, Texas, for Synod of Texas 
—August 5-10. 

Clinton, S. C., for Synods of Geor- 
gia and South Carolina—July 22- 


Sed 
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Memphis, Tenn., (two consecutive 
schools) for Synods of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Missouri, and Arkansas—July 1-6 
and July 8-13. 

Richmond, Va., for Synod of Vir- 
ginia—July 29-August 3. 

Lewisburg, W. Va., for Synod of 
West Virginia—August 5-10. 


To prepare the counseling teachers 
and educational directors to man these 
schools in the most effective way pos- 
sible, briefing sessions were held at 
Montreat, June 28-June 30. 

The following childrens’ workers 
and other leaders participated in these 
briefing sessions: Mrs. D. D. Beckman, 


Columbia, S. C.; Mrs. Mary Louise 
Crane, Richmond; Mrs. John Crowell, 
Mobile; Mrs. Frank P. Early, Nash- 
ville; Mrs. John L. Fairly, Richmond, 
Mrs. John N. Friedel, Dallas; Mrs. 


Elizabeth Gardner, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada; Miss Elizabeth Glass- 
cock, Dallas; Mrs. Alice Goddard, 


New York, N. Y.; Miss Mamie Heinz, 
Atlanta; Mr. Roy Hogrefe, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. O. Leland Hunt, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. R. C. Jarboe. 
Houston; Mrs. H. Jordan, Jack- 
sonville; Mrs. Laurence Kinney, Mem- 
phis; Mrs. J. F. Kirkpatrick, Decatur, 
Ga.; Mrs. L. C. Majors, Richmond, 
Mrs. William H. McCorkle, Aclanta; 
Mrs. W. Legare McIntosh, Columbia, 
S. C.; Miss Annie Laurie Newtony 
Richmond; Mrs. James Overholser, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; Mrs. Fred V. Poag, 
Columbia, S. C.; Miss Tommie Lou 
Rigdon, Meridian, Miss.,; Mrs. John 
Roberts, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. John R. 
Smith, Dallas; Miss Maude Smith, 
Columbia, S. C.; Mrs. Grant Stoddard, 
Dallas; Miss Sallie Thrower, Rich- 
mond; Miss Hazel Underwood, Beck- 
ley, W. Va.; Miss Susan Williams, 
Staunton, Va. 


the first to be sponsored under the new program financed by a 
$75,000 gift from the Women of the Church 
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Effingham Church Anniversary 





EFFINGHAM, S. C., Presbyterian 
Church celebrated its soth Anniver- 
sary in June, with more than 450 
people registering throughout the 
day for the occasion which brought 
to a climax the church’s biggest event 
since organization. 

Dr. Cecil A. Thompson, professor 
of missions, evangelism, and rural 
church at the Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga., was the main 
speaker at the morning worship serv- 
ice, using as his subject “His Glorious 
Church.” Former ministers of the 
church, dignitaries of the Presbytery 
of Pee Dee, and other special guests 
participated in the historic celebra- 
tion that attracted guests from Missis- 
sippi to West Virginia. 

The program of the day included 
the morning worship service, dinner 
on the grounds, and an afternoon his- 
torical service centered on the history 
of the Effingham Church. Rev. C. P. 
Coble, retired Presbyterian minister, 
now living in Florence, S. C., and the 
first minister of the church, presided 
at the morning worship service. Rev. 
P. D. Patrick of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., read the Scripture, and Elder 
L. E. Kizer gave the welcome, fol- 
lowed by the response from Richard 
D. Gillespie of Charlotte, N. C., for- 
mer member of the church. 

The historical service was centered 
on the message by Rev. P. D. Patrick, 
entitled “Our Presbyterian Heritage.” 
Greetings to the Effingham Church 
were extended by Rev. H. L. Reaves, 
pastor of the Hopewell Church and 
mother church to Effingham; Ruling 


wt 


Elder Francis E. Coxe, moderator 
of the Presbytery of Pee Dee, and 
Rev. E. G. Beckman, pastor of the 
Indiantown Presbyterian Church, 
Hemingway, S. C. Recollections of 
experiences encountered while pastor 
of the church were shared by Rev. 
C. P. Coble and Rev. E. C. Clyde Sr., 
of Waxhaw, N. C. Present pastor is 
Rev. J. Edward Craig. 


—— CHALLENGE 


(From page 37) the programs of 
some churches. The First Church, 
Charlotte, has a noonday service 
which draws 150 to 200 each Thurs- 
day, people from all denominations. 
The church cafeteria is open from 
11:55 to 12:15 and after 12:30. The 
fifteen-minute service, conducted by 
ministers of various denominations, 1s 
broadcast. The Second Church, Rich- 
mond, has a Friday noon men’s lunch- 
eon at 12:30 followed by a brief 
service in the chapel, closing at 1:15. 
Second Church, Houston, has had 
such a service for sometime and is 
contemplating asking firms nearby to 
participate in its direction and pro- 
gram. 

For 30 years the Central Church of 
Atlanta has had a baby clinic. Nearly 
20,000 babies have been treated. It has 
enabled the church to hold its mem- 
bers by giving them an opportunity 
to express their Christian faith in a 
humanitarian activity. The clinic is 
under the direction of a trained nurse 





and supervisor. All the workers, pro- 
fessional and lay, are volunteers. These 
total around 75 people. 

A concern for the children of the 
neighborhood surrounding it led the 
First Church, Charlotte, to start a 
child care program about eight years 
ago. This began with a program for 
children after school hours, but has 
grown into an all-day program with 
several persons in charge for all ages 
of children. In the summer this pro- 
gram grows even larger, becoming a 
day camp for a hundred children. 

The Second Church, Houston, is in 
an area where there are few facilities 
for recreation and where the rate of 
juvenile delinquency is high. Recently 
a neighborhood recreation program 
was started with the co-operation of 
the local grade school, the YMCA, 
and various business firms. The church 
is contributing the use of its gymna- 
sium and other facilities as well as per- 
sonnel. The school and YMCA are 
contributing personnel, and the busi- 
ness firms are paying for refreshments 
and other expenses. A program of 
play, singing, storytelling, crafts, 
square dancing and other wholesome 
recreation is being offered each Fri- 
day afternoon. The attendance has 
run from 80 to 95 children from 8 to 
12 years of age and interest has never 
waned. An extended summer program 
is planned along the same lines. Morale 
has improved in the school and the 
children are gaining a community 
consciousness and a feeling of com- 
munity backing. The Second Church, 
Richmond, has Teen-Town once a 
week in the social rooms of the church 
house, under capable leadership. On 
Thursday afternoon a selected movie 
is shown to boys and girls of the 
neighborhood. Scouting, cubbing, 
hobby groups are growing out of 
these programs of concern for neigh- 
borhood children. 

The church in the heart of the city 
has a real mission and a proper place. 
Through its manifold activities it can 
give a spiritual tone to the life of a 
great city and meet many urgent 
needs. It must have dynamic, wide- 
awake, concerned leadership and it 
will involve sacrifice and heavy work 
on the part of many. Disappointments 
will come and difficulties may 
threaten, but the dream of a city built 
upon sure foundations will continue 
to animate its leaders, In the end they 
shall see the results of their labor and 
shall be satisfied. END 
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One year from now 


men to hold Convention 


One year from now, on October 
10-13, 1957, approximately 12,000 
Presbyterian men will converge on 
Miami, Florida, for the Presbyterian 
Men’s Convention. Already commit- 
tees have been at work for several 
months on the plans for this greatest 
of church conventions. Almost 100 
Presbyterians are directing the opera- 
tion as of now and gradually other 


hundreds will join them as promotion , 


extends to synods, presbyteries, and 
into local churches. 

JOHN vV. MATTHEWS, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., is chairman of the convention 
committee. JOHN J. DEIFELL, Greens- 
boro, N. C., president of the Assem- 
bly Men’s Council, heads the attend- 
ance committee. These two, together 
with pr. s. J. (JAP) PATTERSON, JR., 
secretary of the Division of Men’s 
Work, constitute the Big Trio carry- 
ing the heavy responsibilities of co- 
ordinating the various committee aims 
and objectives. 

The program committee, with pr. 
ANDREW R. BIRD, JR. Huntington, 
W. Va., chairman, promises the best 
speakers obtainable. This is to be a 
“bring your wife” convention and 
there will be ample room for all. 

Synod attendance chairmen are: 
CARL E. MARCELIUs, Alabama; THOMAS 
OSBORNE, Appalachia; DALE sESSOMs, 
Arkansas; GEORGE W. SIMONS, JR., 
Florida; TURNER MURPHY, Georgia; 
GEORGE WILCOXEN, Kentucky; RALPH 
BREWER, Louisiana; ORRICK METCALFE, 
Mississippi; w. J. HAYNES, JR., Mis- 
sOUri; ROBERT TURNER, North Carolina; 
GEORGE GOOLsBY, Oklahoma; ERNEST W. 
EVANS, South Carolina; s. B. MCKENZIE, 
Snedecor; HARRELL C. MASON, Texas; 
H. RIVES KING, Virginia; JOSEPH C. 
SHAFFER, West Virginia. 

Original members of the over-all 
committee which met in Atlanta, Ga., 
last month were DR. ANDREW R. BIRD, 
JR., CHARLES J. CURRIE, DR. MARSHALL 
C. DENDY, DR. C. DARBY FULTON, ED C. 
HAMMOND, WALTER R. HUMPHREY, MISS 
BESSIE LEWIS, MRS. ROWENA MC- 
CUTCHEN, W. LEGARE MCINTOSH, DR. 
P. D. MILLER, JOHN M. MYERS, JR., DR. 
J. G. PATTON, REV, LAWRENCE I, STELL 
and DR. FRANK M. TAYLOR. 
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TEXANS ELECT 


j. c. conrapt of Austin is the newly 
elected president of the Men of the 
Synod of Texas. More than 300 men 
attended the annual conference, where 
speakers included Dr. S. J. Patterson 
and Assembly’s Men’s President John 
J. Deifell. Other officers elected are: 
Dr. Charles Price of Temple, L. L. 
Robinson of Aqua Dulce, and Boyd 
Scott of Pecos, vice presidents, and 
Harrell C. Mason of Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Good record! 


SOUTH JACKSONVILLE PRESBYTERIAN 
cHurcH of Jacksonville, Florida, is 
making strides which are worth re- 
porting. It now has a membership of 
1557. Total contributions for 1955 
were $158,762. 

Services are televised over Florida’s 
strongest television station, W MBR- 
TV, Channel 4, every Sunday morn- 
ing, 

It has an outstanding program of 
Christian Education, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Dorothy Pace, director 
of Christian Education. Plans are now 
in progress to erect a new educational 
building at the cost of one-quarter of 
a million dollars. The new church 
edifice, which was erected in 1950, is 
clear of debt. 

Dr. Stephen T. Harvin is the minis- 
ter of the Church, with Rev. Terrell 
T. Kirk, assistant minister. 





MEN 
IN THE 
NEWS 











EDGAR VAN KEUREN Was recently hon- 
ored by the Caravan Class of the 
Woodlawn Presbyterian Church in 
Birmingham, Ala., for his more than 
twenty years of service as its teacher. 
Mr. Van Keuren is an elder in the 
church and is a senior partner in the 
architectural firm of Van Keuren, 
Davis, and Co. of Birmingham. 


R. T. LEGRAND, sRk., president of 
Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills and elder 
in the Shelby Presbyterian Church, 
was among eighteen textile industrial- 
ists with more than 50 years’ experi- 
ence recently honored at a dinner 
given the veteran industrialists by the 
Greater Charlotte Textile Club. 
Among the dinner speakers was JAMES 
A. CHAPMEN, elder in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Spartanburg, S. C. 


The 75th anniversary of Presby- 
terian College was celebrated in Darl- 
ington, S. C., by Presbyterians from 
Darlington, Chesterfield, and Marl- 
boro counties. The main speaker of 
the dinner meeting was DR. MARSHALL 
W. BROWN, president of the college. 


REV. BOB HENDERSON, Chaplain to the 
Presbyterian students at N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, was one of the speak- 
ers at the fifth annual state-wide 
Christian Student Union conference 


held in Raleigh. 


DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM, former presi- 
dent of the University of North Caro- 
lina and now a mediator with the 
Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations, has urged citizens to “join 
in the acceptance in good faith” of 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The Presbyterian elder encouraged ac- 
ceptance of the court’s rulings on seg- 
regation at the 48th annual Farm and 
Home Week at North Carolina State 
College. 

Vice-President RICHARD M. NIXON 
was the principal speaker at the men’s 
convention of the Synod of Appa- 
lachia held in Montreat. 


KARL PATRICK HARRELL has assumed 
his duties as head of the Department 
of English at Presbyterian Junior Col- 
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lege, Maxton, N. C. A native of 
Burlington, N. C., he received the 
AB and MA degrees from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where he 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
studied music at the Rosati Studio 
School, New York, and School of 
Music, San Francisco, and will also 
direct the glee club of Presbyterian 
Junior College. He has previously 
taught at Fork Union Military Acad- 
emy and the University of Georgia. 


EDWARD C. HAMMOND, member of 
North Avenue Church, Atlanta, and 
president of Atlanta’s Presbyterian 
Officers’ Association will serve as 
chairman of the Downtown Division 
of the Community Chest drive. 


DR. LILA BONNER MILLER (Mrs. P. D. 
Miller), physician on the staff of the 
Georgian Clinic, and REV, THOMAS H. 
MODILL, professor at Columbia Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga., were speakers at 
the workshop on alcoholism held at 
Emory University and attended by 
some 75 ministers in the area. 


MARKE E. GUTZKE, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. M. G. Gutzke, recently received 
his doctorate in advanced organic 
chemistry from the University of 
Oklahoma. His father is professor in 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 


REV. FITZHUGH M. LEGERTON, presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Ministers As- 
sociation of Greater Atlanta, will serve 
as cochairman of the Decatur-DeKalb 
division of the Comunity Chest drive 
in October. 


DR. HENRY BROWN for nine years 
pastor of the First Church, Rock Hill, 
S. C., is the new pastor of the First 
Church, Waycross, Ga. 


Too much religion! 


(RNs)—Religion by telephone en- 
joyed a remarkable, but brief success 
in Little Rock, Ark. Residents can no 
longer dial their telephones and hear 
a recorded message from Dr. T. B. 
Hay, pastor of Pulaski Heights Pres- 
byterian Church. The special number 
rang so frequently the day it was in- 
itiated that several telephone circuits 
were jammed in the area. Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company discon- 
nected the machine after it had been 
in operation for 24 hours. 

Dr. Hay said calls were coming in 
about every five seconds. “We had 
to cut the thing off, but we are hoping 
the service can be installed again later 
on,” he said. 
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DR. OTTO E, BUCHHOLZ, retired faculty 
member of Assembly’s Training 
School and a Presbyterian minister, 
died in Richmond in the summer. At 
one time pastor of Overbrook Pres- 
byterian Church in Richmond, he had 
been associated with the Training 
School for 38 years when he retired 
in 1953, having served as faculty mem- 
ber, president, and head of the exten- 
sion department. Dr. Buchholz, greatly 
beloved by a generation of ATS stu- 
dents and graduates, is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Nell Sutton Buchholz, 3614 
Seminary Avenue, Richmond. 


Lebanon called Christian stronghold 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—(PN)—Lebanon 
was described as one of the Christian 
strongholds of the Near East by the 
Rev. Gabriel Abdullah, pastor of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Jacksonville, Fla., in an interview here. 
Mr. Abdullah was in Birmingham to 
attend the sixth annual convention of 
the American Syrian and Lebanese 
Clubs, and to speak at Third Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr. Abdullah said that the Chris- 
tian missionaries are doing a great 
work in Lebanon, particularly at the 
American University in Beirut. In ad- 
dition, many Lebanese are members 
of a Christian community going back 
to apostolic times. 

Rev. Mitchell Alexander, a local 
radio minister who also is of Lebanese 
descent, had part in the service. 


Unique Library at UTS 


Union Theological Seminary has 
“the only free circulating library of 
magnetic tape recordings in the 
United States,” according to Dr. R. 
W. Kirkpatrick, director of the semi- 
nary’s audio-visual center. 

Ministerial students borrow the 
tapes to improve their preaching style; 
clergymen use tape-recordings of 
theological lectures to give them- 
selves refresher courses; a nurse at 
a mental hospital has been playing 
some of them regularly for her pa- 
tients; the chaplain of an airplane 
carrier plays them to gatherings of 
servicemen at sea; an old ladies’ home 
has been getting a recorded sermon 
for use every Sunday night. 

Talks have been recorded by Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
George A. Buttrick, Ralph W. Sock- 
man. The tapes most in demand are 
those recording the talks of Peter 
Marshall, late chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate. 

Recently the Center recorded the 
entire Richmond evangelistic crusade 
of Billy Graham; it was the first time 
Mr. Graham had permitted one of his 
campaigns to be recorded in its en- 
tirety. 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first 
and second years of college and the last 
two years of high school is pursued in an 
atmosphere which is friendly, informal, 
traditional, and Christian . . . in classes 
that are fairly small and with instruction 
in the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or infor- 
mation, write William C. Pressly, Presi- 
dent, Peace College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 








What’s Happening to 
Your SURVEY? 


Readers of PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY have commented 
upon the “new look” in the 
official magazine recently. The 
November issue tells what has 
happened to the articles and 
features offered, the photo- 
graphs and illustrations, the 
staff and circulation. 


Read about it in the next issue. 
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MEN'S 
CONVENTION 








Here is the first in a series of articles 
prepared by W. B. Whitfield, of 
Montgomery, Alabama, who is vice- 
chairman of the Convention attend- 
ance committee. “Bruce” is a much- 
traveled person, and now has his own 
tour service, enabling him to offer 
expert advice regarding travel to and 
from the Miami Convention. This is 
a service to the men of the Assembly 
who wish to begin now making their 
plans to attend this Convention. 


The SURVEY will carry this infor- 
mation as a Convention feature, and 
readers may expect to have this type 
information about each of our synods 
in forthcoming issues of the magazine. 


CONVENTION TRAVEL FROM 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


e ALL BEGAN when Marco Polo re- 
turned to his Venetian home in 
1295 and wrote and talked of his trav- 
els through Cathay, of Zanzibar, and 
faraway Madagascar. Since then travel 
has become ever-increasingly popular 
and last year, so the statisticians say, 
Americans spent $18 billion viewing 
the works of God and man in faraway 
places. 

As October, 1957, approaches, 10,000 
men and possibly 5,000 wives and chil- 
dren will begin to make their plans to 
attend the Miami Convention. Some 
will fly, others will go by train, bus, 
or private car. Let’s take a great city 
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1500 miles from Miami and plot a 
course for Synod President H. Harold 
Wells Jr., of Oklahoma City, and his 
men, some with their families, who 
will be attending the Miami Conven- 
tion. 

There is no shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities between Oklahoma City 
and Miami, which is seven hours by 
plane and the round-trip fare includ- 
ing tax is $183.15. The train trip re- 
quires about 48 hours and the round- 
trip fare for Pullman and lower berth 
is $153.16 including tax. The bus makes 
the trip in two and a half days and the 
round-trip fare plus tax is $59.51. For 
those who can combine the Conven- 
tion with a vacation trip, car travel 
has many advantages. A thirteen-day 
trip costing about $145.00 per person 
including food, lodging, and transpor- 
tation can be a memorable vacation. 

Obviously there are many highway 
routes from Oklahoma City to Miami. 
One of the best ways to go would be 
U. S. Highway 270 to Shawnee, State 
18, 13, and 3 to Antlers, U. S. 271 
to Shreveport, and from there on 
Highway 80 to Monroe, Louisiana, a 
total distance of 460 miles. Monroe is 
a town of over 38,000 population and 
a good place to spend the night. There 
are five motels and six hotels and lodg- 
ing can be had for $2.50 per person. 


| MonrROE, U. S. 80 crosses the 
Mississippi River at Vicksburg 
and the toll fare over the bridge is 5o0¢ 
per car. Vicksburg is one of the fore- 
most hardwood markets of the South 
and has a National Military Park of 
over 1300 acres and 32 miles of drive- 
ways. Highway 80 continues east 
through level country to Jackson, the 
capital and largest city in Mississippi, 
and on through Meridian, Selma, and 
into Montgomery, Ala., the capital of 


the state, a total distance of 368 miles 
from Monroe and a good place to 
spend the second night, perhaps visit 
a few points of interest. Montgomery 
has four good hotels and seven motels 
and first class lodging is available for 
$3.00 per night per person. There are 
several restaurants and a cafeteria with 
good food at moderate prices. 

U. S. Highway 82 leaving Mont- 
gomery passes through Union Springs, 
Eufaula, and Albany, the world’s larg- 
est pecan center, to Tifton, Ga., a 
shipping center from which millions 
of plants are shipped north every year 
for transplanting. 

From Tifton, U. S. Highway 41 
goes southeast through Valdosta, larg- 
est inland naval stores market in the 
world and Lake City, Fla., which is 
surrounded by seven fresh water lakes, 
five of which are within the city lim- 
its, and on to Williston. From Willis- 
ton, U.S. Highway 27 goes into Ocala, 
a total distance from Montgomery of 
393 miles. Ocala, a town of 12,000 
population has four hotels and twenty- 
four good motor courts, and lodging 
will cost $3.00 per night per person. 
Nearby is Silver Springs, one of the 
largest in the world and a favorite 
tourist attraction where, from glass 
bottom boats, one can see to a depth 
of eighty feet through crystal-clear 
water. The fish are friendly and will 
come up and eat bread out of your 


hand. 


pan DISTANCE from Ocala to Miami 
over U. S. Highway 27 is 315 
miles and the average driving time is 
about seven hours. This route passes 
numerous lakes, citrus groves, and 
wooded areas. Twelve miles from 
Haines City is Cypress Gardens, a 
lovely spot abounding in_ brilliant 
flowers and a variety of fruits. The 
water ski exhibitions are excellent. 
The famous Bok Tower is near Lake 
Wales. The southbound traveler is 
now in the land of the tropics where 
pineapples, cocoanuts, and many other 
tropical fruits and flowers grow. Near 
Clewiston there are 30,000 acres of 
sugar cane, and (See page 52) 
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Major General A. S. Newman 
addressing men in Europe 


Men 


of the 
Chapel 


Christian American Laymen Are Writing a 
Thrilling Chapter of Dynamic 
Growth of the Church in Europe 


USHROOMING among Protestant men of the 
M Seventh Army in Europe is a fresh approach 

to the communication of the Christian faith 
through the fellowship of Men of the Chapel groups. 
Thousands of Protestant men who have not been 
active in the program of the church overseas have 
become a part of this new fellowship. 

Today the Seventh Army is the only American 
field army equipped with the full range of nuclear 
weapons possessed by the United States for ground 
force use. Also, it is the only army in which an active 
Protestant men’s organization exists in over 150 
Protestant chapels. 

Chief credit for the launching of this highly 
significant program should go to three men: Chap- 
lain (Lt. Col.) John Rhea from Bristol, Tenn., who 
is a chaplain from the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
Chaplain (Col.) Edwin Kirtley, the chief chaplain 
for the United States Army in Europe, and Col. 
Powell A. Fraser who has been one of the most 
active leaders in the work of Presbyterian men. Col. 
Fraser served as vice-president of Assembly Men’s 
Council several years ago while he was making his 
home in Atlanta. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S., Board of Chris- 
tian Education has made a major contribution to this 
program by supplying literature on our Men’s Work 


program. Last spring Dr. S. J. (Jap) Patterson, secre- 
tary of the Division of Men’s Work, and Mr. Clinton 
Harris, secretary of the Division of Church Rela- 
tions went to Europe to speak to 3,000 Protestant 
men at eleven rallies in France and Germany. 

For many years there has existed in the chapel 
program of the armed forces a need for an organi- 
zation and fellowship which would inspire, enlist, 
organize, and train men in Christian service. Though 
worship services on Sunday morning were well at- 
tended, in many chapels there was no fellowship in 
which men could become active. Many times when 
the Church considers what can be done for men in 
the armed forces, attention is given to the approach 
of building USO clubs and giving the soldier some 
place to go off duty. While places of this nature 
are important, the most essential contribution the 
Protestant Churches can make to the spiritual life of 
men in the armed forces is to assist the chaplains to 
develop the living Church overseas. There was an 
additional need overseas for Christian education pro- 
gram for the families of members of the army. 


une THIS NEED, a group of chaplains and 
laymen in the army chapels met in Heidelberg, 
Germany, in December 1954. Included in this group 
were laymen and army chaplains from the Presby- 
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FELLOWSHIP SUPPER brings together men from 
many points in Europe, American Protestants of 
the armed forces with a new concern for King- 
dom building @ Upper right Dr. Patterson speaks 
with Pvt. E. Ray Martin Jr. of Richmond, Va., 
while at Berchtesgaden @ Key leaders in men’s 
work: Chaplain Wachsmuth, Mons. Georg Werth- 
mann, Lt. Col. George Meaders, Chaplain Kirt- 
ley, Dr. Niemoeller, and Col. Fraser. 


terian Church, U. S—men who had been educated 
in the men’s work program as developed by our 
Board of Christian Education. 

In examining the needs of the army chapels in 
Europe, it was discovered that the organization and 
approach as used in the Presbyterian Church, UV. S., 
could be used in army chapels. The big difference 
was that instead of appealing only to Presbyterians, 
the appeal could be made to all Protestant men 
in the army chapels, disregarding denominations. 

So steps were taken to organize groups in local 
chapels along the same pattern as men would be 
organized in the local churches. In addition, area 
councils were organized to assist in the organiza- 
tion of local groups and a European council was 
given the responsibility for promotional material 
and the co-ordination of a European Protestant men’s 
convention and area rallies. In January 1955 five 
local groups were organized. In January 1956 there 
were over 150 local groups carrying on a local men’s 
work program. 

The outstanding events in the program occurred 
in April when eleven Protestant rallies were held in 
France and Germany. Starting at Orleans, France, 
Dr. Patterson and Mr. Harris moved through France 
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and then through the important cities in Germany 
where a large numiber of American soldiers are lo- 
cated. At Kaiserslautern, Germany, Major General 
E. D. Post opened the rally with words of welcome. 
Then Dr. Patterson and Mr. Harris presented the 
basic principles of men’s work. Using a mammoth 
display designed by Mr. Harris and built in Ger- 
many, they pointed up in a unique fashion the im- 
portant principles which have made the men’s work 
approach one of the most popular methods of com- 
municating the Christian faith to the unchurched. 


HIS SAME TYPE Of presentation was given in Or- 
leans and Fontanbleau, France, in Bad Kreuznach, 
Frankfurt, Wurtzburg, Augsburg, Nurnburg, Heid- 
elberg, Stuttgart in Germany with a final rally being 
staged behind the iron curtain in Berlin. To these 
rallies went various leaders of the army in Europe. 
By using this fresh approach to the communication 
of the Christian faith, many thousands of young 
American soldiers have been reached by the Church 
overseas. The fellowship has enabled many men to 
maintain a high standard of conduct w hile they are 
away from home and to serve as special Christian 
ambassadors to the countries where they are located. 
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Building the Rural 
Church of Tomorrow 


(From page 9) means continuing to help our weak 
churches. For us to deny home mission funds to 
churches unless they show promise of financial self- 
support is to put the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God upon a mercenary basis. We must not fail to 
realize that some churches will continue to be home 
mission churches as far into the future as we can 
foresee. 

On the other hand, there are some home mission 
churches which should not be home mission 
churches. In our denomination far too much money 
goes into some home mission churches which do not 
need it. They would not have to ask for it if they 
would do certain specific things: 


(1) Provide an adequate program of stewardship 
education, including sermons, a school of steward- 
ship, and use of literature on stewardship and tithing. 

(2) Make an intelligent, practical, and realistic 
analysis of the giving potential of the people. A splen- 
did way to do this is outlined in Rural Church Ad- 
ministration, by Rockwell C. Smith. 

(3) Give to the people a well-planned budget 
which they can understand. A personalized statement 
of the budget is much better than a mere listing of 
a column of dollar needs. 

(4) Conduct a systematic and complete Every 
Member Canvass. This means every member, not just 
the heads of families, and certainly not just the offi- 
cers of the church. 

(5) Use the Lord’s Acre Plan in some of its many 
phases, adapting it to the situation in each church, 

After all, the budget is important. It is more than 
figures on a page. Back of those figures are people, 
the work of the entire local church, and the task of 
the Church around the world. It ties each and every 
one of us closely to our Kingdom responsibility 
everywhere, for— 


“The budget is not sums to me! 

It is children’s happy faces, 

It is missionaries who tell of Christ 
In far-off heathen places. 

It is a sanctuary to which we go 
For worship and for prayer; 

It is the folks we’re glad to know 
In love and friendship there. 

It is the organ’s majestic roll 

And the anthems quite inspiring. 
It is the preacher’s honest theme 
Of a Gospel that is untiring. 

It is the Kingdom of our Lord 
When evil has been turned to good; 
It is the reigning of the Christ 

In a world-wide brotherhood.” 


——-AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


5. Constiruency Larce EnoucH to NEED anpb 
SUPPORT a Fut ProcraM. 


Are our churches too small? 

How large a membership do we need to use a good 
total program? 

How large a membership do we need to finance a 
good total program? 

These questions are easily answered. The problems 
raised by them are not easily solved. 

Our 2,517 town and country churches have 235,- 
992 members, an average of less than 94. This in- 
cludes all our town and country churches, even our 
large open country churches and our strong churches 
in towns with a population up to 5,000. 


In our denomination we have 3,805 churches. Of these, 
1,886 have less than 100 members, Exactly 1,000, included 
in the 1,886, have less than 50 members. 


The problem of very small churches is more seri- 
ous in the South than in other areas of our nation. 
The 180,000 rural churches are distributed over the 
nation, more or less in proportion to the population, 
but not entirely so; for the lower the density of popu- 
lation, the smaller becomes the number of churches 
for every 1,000 people. Conversely, the greater the 
population density, the larger the number of churches 
for every 1,000 people. 

There are about four times as many churches per 
1,000 people in the South as in the Rocky Mountain 
states. This is brought about by the biracial system 
in the South, as well as by the fact that the Church 
is so deeply rooted in the affections of the people. 
These two factors, coupled with a high degree of 
denominational loyalty in some church groups, have 
resulted in establishing more churches in many com- 
munities than there are people to need them and eco- 
nomic resources to support them. 

A summary of various studies points to the fact 
that a population base of 1,000 people is needed to 
provide a constituency large enough to use a good 
total church program. This takes into account the 
several age groups and the number of persons needed 
to enable a church to have a good functioning plan 
for them all. Likewise, on the average, it is estimated 
that a population base of 1,000 people is needed to 
provide financial support for a good total church 
program, including a full-time resident pastor and 
adequate buildings and equipment. 

We said that the questions are easily answered. 
Our Church is striving to find their solution. We 
haven’t found it yet. But this does not alter the real- 
istic fact that every town and country church should 
have a membership and constituency large enough 
to need and use and support a full program. 


What the Rural Church of 
Tomorrow Should Do 


1. Proctaim A Repemptive Curist-CENTERED Gos- 
PEL. 


Edward K. Ziegler has enriched the growing li- 
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brary of volumes on the rural church and the rural 
ministry in giving us his new book, Rural Preaching. 
His second chapter is “The Rural Preacher’s Gosel.” 
Let’s hear him in two statements: 


“The rural minister is basically a preacher of the 
Gospel.” 


“The rural minister must constantly be alert to 
the danger of becoming a preacher of causes, a 
rider of hobby horses, either from his own, or 
from another’s stable.” 


Then he gives us a significant paragraph which, in 


a very real sense, summarizes the pulpit work of the 
rural minister: 


“There is a basic core of Gospel which the 
preacher, whether rural or urban, has to preach. 
God’s plan of salvation for all men, as set forth in 
the New Testament, brought and taught and lived 
in time by Jesus of Nazareth, is the foundation of 
this Gospel. Within it is the whole range of Chris- 
tian theology—our knowledge of God and His will, 
of the nature and destiny of man, of the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit, of the significance of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour, Lord, Teacher, and divine 
Son of God. In the Gospel entrusted to our hands 
is the stern truth about the sin of man and the way 
of redemption from it. Here is the clearest glimpse 
we have of the world beyond the veil of time, the 
vision of Jerusalem the Golden, the final long home 
of man. And in the Gospel we have the doctrine 
of the church, the warm, abiding, close-knit fel- 
lowship of the redeemed family of God.” 


This preaching of the Gospel should be done every 
Sunday. It is just as important to have a preaching 
service every Sunday in a rural church as in an 
urban church. It is most encouraging to note that 
more and more of our churches are making provi- 
sion for a worship service each Sunday. The survey 
of our town and country churches, reported in Chap- 
ter V, reveals that 70 per cent have preaching either 
once or twice every Sunday, and that only 4 per cent 
have only one preaching service each month. 

There is tremendous opportunity and need for 
the redemptive Christ-centered Gospel in rural areas. 
In the open country we have our higher birth rate, 
our highest percentage of children and young people, 
and our lowest percentage of church membership. 


2. PrRoMotTE A PERSON-CENTERED PROGRAM. 


In proclaiming a redemptive Christ-centered Gos- 
pel we are dealing with the eternal verities. But we 
are also dealing with people. The most important 
thing about our work is what is happening to people. 

A famous educator, speaking to a group of rural 
ministers, said: “Nothing has been taught until some- 
thing has been learned.” This is also true of preach- 
ing. A minister may stand forth and proclaim a 
Christ-centered Gospel as long and as loud as he 
desires. But he hasn’t really preached until there has 
been a response on the part of his people. 

Our person-centered program must be developed 
on the age group levels of those who comprise our 
membership and constituency. This calls for an 
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analysis of our membership and an adequate pro- 
vision for each age group. 

The little child needs guidance in worship, but his 
experience of worship may be quite different from 
that of the adult. 

The little child's experience of sin and its conse- 
quences is real, but it may not be like that of an 
older youth or an adult under deep conviction. This 
means a varied evangelistic ministry in building a 
church program. | 

Apply this in every phase of church life with 
every age group among our people. 

3. Provive ror Fuit Spirirua, Grown. 


The good pastor of a rural church is concerned 
that his program make provision for the full spiritual 
growth of his people. The apostle’s admonition, “Let 
a man examine himself,” may apply also to a church. 
Let each church examine herself, and be sure that 
she provides a well-balanced total program. 

It is easy to overemphasize some areas of church 
life in which the pastor and some of his leaders 
have a special interest. 

In doing this, quite often other areas of church 
life, equally important, are neglected. 

Each church should conduct an annual self-ex- 
amination, measuring its program by a standard 
which guides in developing a good total program. 
All of the larger denominations provide this in such 
instruments as “Attainment Standards” or “Achieve- 
ment Goals.” 

A strong committee composed of representative 
leaders should use our “Attainment Standards for 
the Town and Country Church,” and measure the 
total program. These standards cover every phase 
of church life and guide the church in plans for 
improvement in: 

ADMINISTRATION 

WORSHIP 

EVANGELISM 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
MISSIONS 

STEWARDSHIP AND FINANCE 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


4. Participate IN Tora, Community LiFe. 


“My business is to preach the Gospel, and not to 
go around getting people vaccinated.” 

This was the statement of a seminary student. Dr. 
Calvin Schnucker had delivered a fine address to 
pastors and seminary students on “Church and Com- 
munity.” It was one in a series of four addresses in 
a pastors’ institute. In other messages he had spoken 
of the preaching and pastoral ministry of the country 
preacher. By special request he had spoken of the 
place of the church in the total community life. He 
described his own experience in serving a church 
for twelve years in rural lowa. He discussed the 
health, economic, educational, recreational, cultural, 
and moral problems of his people. He vividly de- 

(See page $4) 


Bright Future 








SEX TON? 


PHOTO H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


"It’s a good thing he was 
in our Church Budget” .... 


. that’s the comment that has been made by a number of 
local church officers—men, who, in thinking ahead, realize that 
it is just good business to have pastors and full-time lay em- 
ployees covered by as much insurance as is practical because 
the local church always feels responsible in emergencies, anyway. 
In today’s employment problems this insurance is a good means 
of helping to hold good lay employees, too. 


IN JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, CHURCHES MAY APPLY WITHOUT PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION OF MINISTERS OR LAY EMPLOYEES BEING REQUIRED. 








SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS 








Max. Annual 
Amt. Diy. Max. Mater- Max. Max. Cost 
Classification by Life Hosp. Extra nity Surg. Polio per 
Class Occupation Ins. Bnft. Chgs. Bnft. Bnft. Bnft. Person 
I. Ordained Personnel, 
Heads of Agencies 
and/or Institutions 
under age 65.... . $4,000 $10.00 $200 None $250 $5,000 $85.20 
II. Skilled Lay Pe srsonnel 
under age 65 . $2,000 $10.00 $200 None $250 $5,000 $52.60 
III. (a) ALU nskilled Per- 
sonnel with 6 months 
service; (b) All others 
age 65 and over... . $1,000 $10.00 $200 None $250 $5,000 $36.30 
OPTIONAL—Personnel having = de- 
pendents may insure them at an ad- 
ditional annual premium of $55.15 
regardless of number of dependents. 
(Dependents include wife and child- 
ren over 14 days and under 19 years) $10.00 $200 $200 $250 $5,000 $55.15 








BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 


Charles J. Currie, Executive Secretary 


341-C Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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TO MIAMI 








(From page 49) here one can visit the 
interior of the Everglades in a swamp 
buggy. Lake Okeechobee is 30 miles 
across and the area ships large quan- 
tities of tomatoes, watermelons, and 
citrus fruits. Some of the finest herds 
of Brahman cattle can be seen on the 
large pastures. The Lake and Kissim- 
mee River, eleven miles west, provide 
excellent bass fishing. 

Miami has more than fifteen hotels 
and more than forty motels and one 
can be sure there will be no shortage 
of accommodations for those attend- 
ing the Convention. Miami Beach has 
375 hotels and can accommodate 140,- 
ooo people. One bit of beach ballyhoo 
lists fifteen outstanding places of in- 
terest within 30 minutes’ drive of the 
city. The parking of cars in Miami is 
no problem during the month of Oc- 
tober, for the city has numerous park- 
ing areas and one can park downtown 
all day for 40¢. Neither is transporta- 
tion a problem. The telephone direc- 
tory lists more than 75 car-rental 
agencies and one of these alone op- 
erates over 1500 cars. Any make of 
car is available and economical, espe- 
cially if the cost is divided among four 
or five passengers. 


A THE CONVENTION, a return trip 
up the west coast would include 
numerous places of interest. From Mi- 
ami, U. S. Highway 41 passes through 
the Everglades to Ft. Myers. There 
are several Seminole Indian villages in 
the Glades that attract many tourists. 
Sarasota is the home of the Ringling 
Museum which has a $17 million col- 
lection of art treasures. The highway 
into St. Petersburg crosses the Sun- 
shine Skyway Bridge, a fabulous piece 
of engineering, construction of which 
required four years. The toll fare 
over the fifteen miles of bridge and 
causeways is $1.75. Points of interest 
in St. Petersburg and Tampa are 
numerous: the Sunken Gardens, City 
Museum, the Million-Dollar Recrea- 
tion Pier, and the cigar factories. Our 
Presbyterian mission is nearby at Ybor 
City. There are 90 hotels and 29 
motor courts in St. Petersburg and 
seventeen hotels and sixteen motor 
courts in Tampa. It is a good place for 
an overnight stop. During the month 
of October good lodging is available 
for $3.00 per night per person. The 
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distance from Miami to St. Peters- 
burg is 273 miles. 

Leaving Tampa on U. S. Highway 
19, the route passes through Tarpon 
Springs, the center of the world’s larg- 
est sponge industry. A water mermaid 
ballet may be seen at Weeki Wachee 
Spring. From Perry, U. S. Highway 
27 is the best route into Tallahassee, 
a city of over 38,000 and capital of the 
state. Tallahassee is beautiful with its 
many fine ante-bellum homes, live 
oaks draped with Spanish moss and 
giant magnolias. The Presbyterian 
church there dates from 1832. The 
city has five hotels and ten motels and 
lodging will cost $2.50 per night per 
person, U. S. Highway 90 goes west 
out of Tallahassee and on through 
Pensacola to Mobile, a distance of 
252 miles. Pensacola has an excellent 
beach and the sand is glistening white. 
Visitors are admitted to the Pensacola 
Air Base. Also of interest are the ruins 
of the old forts, Barrancas and San 
Carlos. 


" Hpioserngiies WEsTWaRD on this high- 
way, one travels through Biloxi, 
the largest oyster and shrimp packing 
point in America, and on into New 
Orleans, a distance of 152 miles from 
Mobile. New Orleans has twenty ino- 
tels and nineteen motor courts and 
lodging can be had for $3.00 per night 
per person. It is 83 miles over High- 
way 61 from New Orleans to Baton 
Rouge, the capital of the state. The 
Capitol building, 34 stories and 450 feet 
high is a favorite for tourists. It is 
beautifully landscaped and planted 
and the grave of ex-Governor Huey 
P. Long is in the sunken garden on 
the grounds. 

The highway out of Baton Rouge 
is U. S. 190 as far as Krotz Springs, 
where it intersects with U. S. High- 
way 71 to Alexandria and Shreveport, 
a distance of 315 miles from New 
Orleans. 

Shreveport is a city of 127,000 popu- 
lation and has eleven hotels and three 
motor courts. Lodging can be had for 
$3.00 per night per person. It is 359 


NEGRO PREACHERS 


need and welcome sound Bible training. God 
is making a mighty impact on Negro churches 
through Carver trained pastors. Will you ask 
some prayer group to remember this work? 


CARVER BIBLE INSTITUTE,. INC. 


Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
Talmage Payne, Director 
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miles from there to Oklahoma City. 

A car pool of five men is an eco- 
nomical w ay to travel and one of the 
most delightful means of Christian fel- 
lowship. Each rider pays the car 
owner one and one half cents per 
mile for every mile traveled. The, 
owner pays all costs of operating the 
car and has enough over to cover de- 
preciation. An allowance of $4.00 per 
day for meals is ample, and $3.50 per | 
night for lodging is more than suf-| 
ficient when two or more people | 
share a room. Figured on this basis, a 
3,200 mile trip of thirteen days would | 
be: 





Transportation 3,200 





miles @ o1 Y2¢ $ 48.00 
Meals for thirteen 
days @ $4.00 per day 52.00 
Lodging for twelve 
nights @ $3.50 per 
night 42.00 
$142.00 


It is most important that each mem- 


ber of a group pay into a central treas- 
ury weekly or monthly so that the full 
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scribed the threat of a smallpox epidemic, and the 
vaccination clinic held in his church—held there 
because there was no other place to hold it, and 
because no one else in the area was even interested 


in it. 


This incident is illustrative of two different atti- 
tudes held by many people. The extreme statements 
of these two attitudes may be somewhat as follows: 


1. The business of the Church is spiritual only. Let the 


Gospel. 





Church be the Church. Her business is to preach the 


2. All life is spiritual, and when the Church helps with 
the economic, recreational, social, educational, and other 


similar problems, she is engaged in a spiritual ministry. 


There are many community organizations estab- 
lished to meet many of these needs of our people. 
But the Church must never lose her interest in these 
problems of our people. 
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by 
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A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
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THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


. is one of the strongest forces for 
good in our national life today. 
It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 


| row specialization, that has developed her 


abilities and insights. 

Through 67 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 
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The rural pastor need not become a specialist in 
soil conservation, for instance, to know that good 
soil conservation practices are needed in his com- 
munity. So he becomes familiar with the services of 
leaders in soil conservation and encourages his peo- 
ple to make full use of them. 

The rural pastor need not be a “health officer.” 
But he knows that there are health problems in his 
community which need attention. In his preaching 
and in his personal contacts, he encourages his peo- 
ple to make full use of all health services. 

Perhaps the proper attitude is voiced in a state- 
ment which Dr. Henry McLaughlin once made to 
his people at New Providence: 

“Nothing that pertains to your welfare is foreign 
to me.” 

Building his program upon this principle, he made 
his church a great center of community life. He did 
not neglect any phase of the “church program.” Yet, 
he did not confine his ministry to what went on 
within the four walls of his church. 

Four walls? 

Yes, his was an old historic four-walled church 
with a balcony around three sides. Such was his 
church when he became pastor. But his community 
concept of what a pastor’s ministry should be brought 
more and more people into his church. They de- 
manded and received more space, in the form of a 
splendid educational building which contains the 
“Henry W. McLaughlin Fellowship Hall” on the 
first floor. 


5. Co-oPERATE WITH OTHER CHURCHES. 


The Presbyterian church seldom serves alone in a 
community. In most areas there are from one to 
four or five churches of other denominations serving 
the same area. Each has a ministry to people similar 
to our ministry to our people. 

The primary task of the rural pastor and rural 
church is not to build up a strong church organiza- 
tion, but to meet the spiritual needs of the people. 
If this is adequately done, the people will respond 
in increasing numbers and the church will grow. 

In a great many areas of church life the religious 
needs of the people of all churches are the same. 
Accordingly, in many areas the several churches of 
a small community can better meet these needs of 
the people by co-operation than by competition. Our 
churches should co-operate: 


(1) In uniting their efforts in the many phases of 
church life where they can provide a better program by 
co-operation than they could by each church attempt- 
ing to do so individually. The survey of our town and 
country churches revealed more than fifty areas in which 
our churches are co-operating with churches of other 
denominations. Look back to that list in Chapter V. 

(2) In a County Council of Churches. In some areas a 
County Council of Churches has already been organized. 
The establishment of one may become a special project 
initiated by one of our town and country churches. Such 
a Council may or may not be associated with the State 
Council or National Council of Churches. In some areas, 
if it is affiliated with the State or National Council, some 
strong local denominations exclude themselves from par- 
ticipation in it. 

Such a Council is functioning in Rockbridge County, 
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BRIGHT FUTURE 


Virginia. It is a County Council, unaffiliated with any 
outside organization, which carries on the spirit and tra- 
dition of the old Sunday School Convention. One of its 
recent projects was the reactivation of the. Rockbridge 
County Bible Society, of which Robert E. Lee was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. 

(3) In denominational and interdenominational Larger 
Parishes. As explained more fully in Chapter VII, the 
Larger Parish is a plan of co-operation among churches 
located in the same general area to enable the churches 
by working together to provide for themselves and for 
each other a better total ig than each can provide 
by working independently. This practical plan of co- 
operation among town and country churches is proving 
to be the salvation of many weak, struggling churches. 


G. AbAPT ITS METHODS TO THE CHANGING ATTITUDES 
AND CHANGING NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Rural life is dynamic. It is constantly changing. 

The rural church cannot be static. If so, she will die. 
“Sick unto death.” 
“Stone cold dead in the market.” 

Can you imagine any minister describing his church 
in these terms? Yet one pastor used them to describe 
rural churches in his state. Back of these replies we 
can see the lack of vision and the lethargy of the 
people. Such a spirit moved Dr. Roy Smith to say: 

“Some country preachers move because their churches 
won't.” 

But our churches must move too, They must keep 
pace; indeed, they must be out in front, in full step 
with community development. The church must 
accept the fact of change and adjust herself to it. 

The Church has the formula of redemption, the 
doctrine of the changed heart and life. The Church 
is the redemptive force in the community. Salvation 
is in a person, and that person is Christ. To present 
Christ in all the beauty and glory of His mediatorial 
character is the task of the Church. This must be 
done in any and every way that will appeal to the 
mind and heart of man. 


, A MEET THE DEEPEST NEED OF MAN—A VITAL EXPERI- 
ENCE OF WORSHIP IN TERMS OF WHERE HE IS LIVING, 
AND WHAT HE IS DOING, AND HOW HE IS THINKING 
DAY BY DAY. 


“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, 
Bow down before Him—His glory proclaim. 

With the gold of obedience and incense of lowliness 
Kneel and adore Him—the Lord is His name.” 


This the man of town, village, and countryside 
wants to do. The church is his house of God, his 
place of prayer; his sanctuary, where his soul finds 
fellowship with God. 

But worship for the man in town and country is 
not confined to the house of God. To him every 
bush may be aflame with God, and he may hear 
sermons in the sounds about him. We can worship 
God as we see Him touch the earth with beauty in 
the wonders of His creation, in the sounds and voices 
that speak out clearly, and as we feel His touch of 
balm and comfort. END 
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Have You Read 


Have you read about The Gray Eyes family who 
live in a hogan deep in the Navaho reservation, far 
from streets and towns? This book will give you a 
true picture of some Indian Americans today: The 
Gray Eyes Family, by Edith J. Agnew. Friendship 
Press. 

Other books about Indians that boys especially 
will like are The Book of Indians, by Holling C. 
Holling, and Famous Indian Tribes by William 
Moyers and David C. Cooke. 


Let’s Play an Indian Game 
(6-25 children) 


wawoLe: A Dakota Indian name for The Seeker. 


Wawole is the seeker. He is /t. All other children 
hide. When they are ready, they whistle. Wawole 
goes looking. The first child he finds becomes his 
servant and walks behind him. Each child found 
becomes a servant and walks behind Wawole until 
all are found. The last child to be found becomes 
Wawole or It for the next game. 

Many years ago Indian mothers told this story to 
their children. When these children grew up, they 
told it to their children. It is called a folk tale. Does 
it remind you of a favorite fairy tale that you have 
heard before? 


Some Bible Verses 


You shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
strength, and with all your mind: and your neighbor 
as yourself. Luke 10:27. 

As you wish that men w ould do to you, do so to 
them. Luke 6:31. 


FROM HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s chickens.” 

Of all beasts he learned their language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 

Called them “Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 
—LONGFELLOW 


Did You Know 


Did you know that Hiawatha really lived? He 
grew up to be the chief of the Onandago tribe. 

Did you know that many things in Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts came from the Indians? The crafts and 
games, camping and nature study were first done by 
the American Indian children. 

Did you know that the Indians gave the white men 
cotton, corn, tomatoes, tobacco, potatoes, peanuts, 
beans, squash, rubber, chocolate, quinine, pineapples, 
and pumpkins? 

Did you know that many Indians today are fine 
Christians? They are in many occupations. Some are 
lawyers, professors, doctors, teachers, preachers, 
farmers, factory workers and businessmen. 

Did you know that before the Indians ever had a 
Bible, many of them believed in God the Creator. 
They called Him “The Great Spirit.” The white man 
who settled this country did not always treat the 
Indians as Christians should treat others. Christians 
today, by working with the Indians, are trying to 
say, “I’m sorry.’ 
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Little Sear Face 


¥ A VILLAGE by a lake dwelt a young warrior 
named Team. He had no kinsfolk except a sister 
who kept house for him. She was called the White 
Maiden. 

No one had ever seen Team. The villagers could 
hear his footsteps as we went by, and they could see 
his tracks in the snow, but Team himself they never 
saw; he was invisible. 

One day Team’s sister called the village maidens 
to the council house. When all had come in and sat 
in a great circle in the council room she said to them: 
“My brother Team wishes to marry. He is a young 
man and very rich, but he is invisible; no one can see 
him who is not gentle and good. Therefore, if any 
maiden can see him, he will have her for his wife.” 

The village maidens were all joyful when they 
heard this. They knew Team was young and rich. In 
her heart each hoped to have him for her husband. 

Every evening, then, as the sun set, some of the 
maidens would,go down by the lake to Team’s wig- 
wam. The White Maiden always invited them to 
come in, and they would sit and watch by the wig- 
wai fire. 


B« AND BY, as they sat, they would hear footsteps. 
Then the door flap would open and some one 
would enter. But the maidens could never see any 
one. 

At the other end of the village, near the bushes, 
lived an old man with his three daughters. The two 
elder daughters were young women, but the young- 
est was only a girl. 

The elder sisters were very unkind to the little 
girl. They made her do all the work and gave her 
only bones and scraps to eat. 

But the eldest was the more unkind. Often, when 
she was angry, she would throw ashes and hot coals 
in her little sister’s face. In this way the little girl’s 
hair was burned and her face became marked and 
scarred. So the villagers named her little Scar Face. 

Her father never knew how unkind her elder sis- 
ters were. In the evening, when he came home from 
his hunt, he would sometimes say to the little girl, 
“Why is it that your face is always scarred and 
burned?” 

And before little Scar Face could answer her eld- 
est sister would say: “Father, it is because she goes 
near the fire and falls in. We tell her not to go there, 
but she will not obey us.” 

One day in winter, when the first snow lay on the 
ground, the eldest sister said: “Little Scar Face, bring 
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me my shell beads and my moccasins. | am going to 
marry Team!” 

Little Scar Face brought the beads and the mocca- 
sins and helped her sister put them on. 

In the evening, as the sun set, the eldest sister went 
down by the lake to Team’s wigwam. The White 
Maiden invited her to come inside. 

By and by they heard footsteps. Outside the wig- 
wam there was a sound as if some one was dragging 
a sled through the snow. The White Maiden led 
little Scar Face’s sister to the door and said to her, 
“Can you see my brother?” 

“Yes, 1 can see him very well,” she answered. 

“Then tell me, of what is his sledge string made?” 
said the White Maiden. 

And the other answered, “It is made of moose 
skin.” 

This made the White Maiden angry. 

“No, it is not made of moose skin! You have not 
seen my brother. You must go away,” she cried. 
And she drove little Scar Face’s sister out of the 
wigwam. 

(See next page) 








Little Scar Face Sees the Rainbow 
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TO THE FAR 
CORNERS 


by GEORGE BURNHAM 


Including Excerpts from Billy 
Graham’s Diary 


This is the story of Billy Graham’s 
35,000-mile tour of the Far East—of 
the multitudes who endured hardships 
to hear his message, and the 40,000 
who decided for Christ. With Billy 
Graham, you will meet Asia’s leaders 
face-to-face and get a vivid series of 
candid pictures of her teeming millions. 
This vital book alerts Christians to 
the challenge we face in Asia today. 
Introduction by Billy Graham. $2.00 





—— LITTLE SCAR FACE 





| 

T HE NEXT DAY little Scar Face’s sec- 
| - po sister said to her: “Little Scar 
| Face, bring me my shell beads and 
| my moccasins. I. am going to marry 
| Team!” 

| Little Scar Face brought the beads 
and the moccasins and her sister put 
them on. 

In the evening, then, as the sun was 
setting, the second sister went down 
|to Team’s wigwam. The White 
| Maiden invited her to come in. 

By and by she, too, heard foot- 
steps. Then the White Maiden said to 

| her, “Can you see my brother?” 
“Yes, I can see him very well,” she 
| answered. 

“Of what is his sledge string made?” 
asked the White Maiden. 

And the other answered, “It is made 
| of deerskin.” 

| At this the White Maiden became 
| angry again. 

“No, it is not made of deerskin! You 
have not seen my brother. You, too, 
|must go away,” she cried. And she 
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AMERICAN YOUTH 
IN TROUBLE! 


Common Sense and 
Juvenile Delinquency 


by HENRY RISCHE 


“The main cause of juvenile delin- 
quency lies in lack of knowledge of 
God,”’ says Henry Rische. He traces 
youth problems to their roots: broken 
homes, lack of love and discipline, par- 
ents’ neglect, absence of religion. Based 
on the observations of experts, here is 
a sound guide from a parent and 
pastor for all interested in youth—with 
suggestions for effective action. $2.50 
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drove the second sister out of the 
wigwam. 

The next morning, while her two 
sisters sat and talked, little Scar Face 
worked very hard. She scoured the 
kettle and carried out the ashes and 
fetched a great pile of wood for the 
fire. Then she said to her two sisters: 
“Elder sisters, lend me your shell beads 
and your moccasins. I, too, should like 
to try to marry Team.” 

But her sisters laughed and mocked 
at the little girl. They would not lend 
her any moccasins. At last her second 
sister gave her some strings of beads 
that were very small. 

In a corner of the wigwam far from 
the door little Scar Face found a pair 
of old moccasins that her father had 
thrown away. They were dry and 
hard and were too big for her. She 
soaked them in water to make them 
soft. 


SG" HAD NO pretty clothing to wear, 

but she made herself a queer little 
dress out of birch bark. 

She looked very ugly with her 
scarred face and short hair. As she 
went through the village the dogs 
barked at her and the people laughed 
and called out, 

“Oho! look at little Scar Face! 
Oho! look at little Scar Face!” 

But when she came to Team’s wig- 
wam the White Maiden spoke kindly 
to her. 

“Come into the wigwam, little Scar 
Face,” she said. 

Little Scar Face went in and sat 
down. By and by she heard footsteps 
Then the White Maiden led her 
to the door and said, “Little Scar Face, 
can you see my brother?” 

“Yes, I can see him; and I am 
afraid, for he is wonderful,” answered 
little Scar Face. 

“Then tell me, of what is his sledge 
string made?” said the White Maiden. 

“How wonderful! His sledge string 
is the rainbow,” cried little Scar Face. 

When Team heard this he smiled 
and said to his sister, “Elder sister, 
bathe little Scar Face’s hair and eyes 
in the magic water.” 

And when she did so a wonderful 
thing happened. All the scars and 
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burns faded away from the little girl’s 
face. Her hair came out long and 
black. Her eyes were like two round 
stars. 

The White Maiden then led her to 
the wife’s seat beside the door. 

Thus little Scar Face saw Team, 


and he had her for his wife. END 


—From Myths of the ae Children, by 
Gilbert L. Wilson. Used by permission 
of Ginn and Company. 


——WORLD MISSIONS——— 
(From page 41) 


During its session the Board also 
heard two special presentations, one 
by its secretary of Overseas Relief, 
and Inter-Church Aid, the Rev. Paul 
B. Freeland, and the other by an Ath- 
ens, Ga., businessman, Mr. C. A, Row- 
land. 

Mr. Rowland, for 23 years a mem- 
ber of the Board, reported on his 
presentation of a copy ef the film 
“Martin Luther” to Rev. Milton 
Daugherty, head of the Language 
School in Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Mr. and Mrs. Daugherty are just re- 
turning to Brazil after a year’s fur- 
lough. Mr. Rowland offered to supply 
additional copies of the film for any 
other mission field in which it might 
be shown. Mr. Rowland also stressed 
his belief that there is much need for 
printed Gospels in native tongues, and 
suggested that the Board put offset 
presses in Brazilian and African fields. 


The Missions Board also heard the | 
report of a special committee, headed | 


by Board member Dr. L. Nelson Bell 
of Montreat, N. C., on distribution of 


free drugs to mission doctors. The | 
committee has been able to contact | 
several doctors who are giving for | 
missionary use thousands of dollars | 


worth of drugs. These drugs for the 
most part have been provided the 
doctors as samples, and cannot be 


sold. Dr. Bell reported that one doc- | 


tor had already sent more than $15,000 


worth of drugs to mission hospitals in | 


FOLDING TABLES 
ARE NOT 


Africa, and several additional thou- 
sands have gone from other sources 
to Korea and Mexico. Additional as- 
sistance in this work, from doctors, 
is being sought. 
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On the recommendation of the 
Home Base Committee, for co-opera- 
tion with the Men’s Convention in 
Miami in 1957, the Board approved 
bringing three outstanding native 
Christians from mission fields served 
by the Church. One each from the 
Congo, Brazil, and Mexico are to be 
invited. 

The Board named as its representa- 
tives on the Joint Committee for the 
Iraq mission: MRS. H. D, HABERYAN Of 
Shreveport, La.; MR. T. M. BARNHARDT 
yr., of Charlotte, N. C.; and pr. c. 
DARBY FULTON, executive secretary, 
Nashville. The committee will hold 
its first meeting with the U. S. Church 
representatives present on Oct. 17. 


The Board voted $2,500 for the last | 


quarter of 1956 for support of the 
work in Iraq, even though no mis- 
sionaries from this Church are yet on 
the field. 
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by George Stoll 


edited by 


Albert L. Meiburg 


“I was sick, and ye visited 
me ... in prison, and ye 


came unto me.” 


The Louisville story—Christian- 
ity in action—men who obeyed 
Christ’s injunction and went to 
those who were poor, sick, or in 
prison. Working quietly, perva- 
sively, and redemptively, they 
visited, encouraged, and helped 
the downtrodden. 

Here are descripticus of jails, 
institutions, hospitals—and peo- 
ple—that have been changed be- 
cause someone took an interest. 
Here also are tested plans—plans 
you can adapt for your commu- 
nity. Order your copy today! 


$1.75 


at all bookstores 























HE FARMER 
GIVES THANKS 


SAMUEL R. GUARD 


Fifty-six prayers covering the 
seasons, months, and special days 
of the year, in which a farmer 
offers thanks to God in the lan- 
guage of a man of the soil. In- 
cluded also are petitions for 
God’s blessings on the farm, on 
crops, and on all His people. For 
those who live on farms, or who 
reflect on the beauty of rural 
life, these prayers will deepen 
understanding of God’s blessings 
through the physical world. Pub- 
lished September 10 


Paper, 50¢ Cloth, $1 





HINK ABOUT 
THESE THINGS 


JANE MERCHANT 


Whatever is true, honorable, 
just, pure, lovely, gracious. 
Philippians 4:8 is the theme of 
this volume of meditations in 
original prayer and poetry com- 
bined with scripture. Jane Mer- 
chant writes of many things, of 
life’s verities and loveliness—of 
God’s love as revealed in nature 
and in man. The devotions are 
suitable for either personal or 
group use. Companion volume to 
“The Greatest of These. . .” Pub- 
lished September 10 $1.50 


at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 
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Resolution Honors _ 





Jesse C. de Treville 


On March 2, 1956, at Walterboro, 
S. C., JESSE CAMPBELL DE TREVILLE, a 
noble Christian gentleman, citizen, 
and soldier passed to his reward. 
Though his life span was cut short, 
the years allowed him were abundant 
in service to his Master. Love of God 
and humanity was the touchstone of 
his gracious and well-spent life. As 
a life-long member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, he gloried “in the Cross 
of Christ, towering o’er the wrecks 
of time.” 

After attending Walterboro High 
School, he went to work for a local 
bank with the hope of acquiring the 
means with which to study for the 
ministry. But with the outbreak of 
World War I, he was called into the 
service of his country and served 
nearly a year with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France, par- 
ticipating in the battles of the Ar- 
gonne and the Marne. After years of 
struggle against war disabilities, he re- 
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covered his health sufficiently to re- 
turn to his home where he identified 
himself thereafter with the life of the 
community. He was acting postmaster 
at Walterboro when iliness forced him 
to return to the hospital for further 
treatment. With determination and a 
will to live, he overcame ill health 
again and again to resume active life 
for short periods of time. 

At different times he served Bethel 
Presbyterian Church, at Walterboro, 
faithfully as Sunday school superin- 
tendent, church treasurer, deacon, and 
elder. 

As a deeply religious man. this 
writer knew and loved him best. With 
“humble and contrite heart,” Jesse 
Campbell de Treville was truly “a 
man after God’s own heart.” His life 
was built on hardship and deprivation 
over which he invariably triumphed 
through his zest for living and his 
buoyant desire for service. In times 
of adversity, he was always manly 
enough to bear his own troubles and 
godly enough to help others to bear 
theirs. When his summons came, he 
was ready. His church has lost a de- 
voted servant. His loved ones and his 
friends will miss him. 


—W. H. Glover, Ret. 
Comdr. USCG. 


Dr. Gregory to Woodlawn 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—(PN )—Dr. James 
M. Gregory, formerly pastor of Na- 
poleon Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New Orleans, is new pastor of 
Woodlawn Presbyterian Church here. 

Dr. Gregory received his AB and 
DD degrees from Southwestern in 
Memphis, and his BD degree from 
Louisville Theological Seminary. He 
has done postgraduate work at Louis- 
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“TO ASK” 


The sun comes shining down upon my face, 

A sad and lonely face in all that glory bold. 

Mine eyes which see a tangled darkness from above 

Oh, how they long to see dear God and all His grace! 
Somehow, somewhere, I slipped, escaped from nature’s mold; 
If only I could find the Lord’s true love. 





VIC HUGGINS, JR. 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 








ville Presbyterian, and Union Semi- 
naries in New York and Richmond. 
He had been minister of the New Or- 
leans church since 1950. 


— ARCHITECTURE————_ 


(From page 40) 


reorganization, electing new officers 
and committee chairman. 

Dr. Ben Lacy Rose, Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Virginia, was elected 
chairman, and will also serve as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. Dr. 
Arthur Vann Gibson, who is pastor 
of Morningside Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, was elected vice-chairman, 
and approved as the Board’s repre- 
sentative on the General Council. 

Committee chairmen are: Evangel- 
ism—Dr. A. W. Dick, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Christian Relations—Mr. 
George H. Wright, Asheville, N. C.; 
Negro Work—Dr. Albert C. Winn, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Home Missions— 
Dr. George Mauze, San Antonio, 
Texas; Radio and Television—Dr. 
Gibson; and Finance, Mr. Ralph Huie, 
Atlanta. 

In another action, the Board ac- 
cepted with regret the resignation of 
the Rev. Charles Gibboney, and ex- 
pressed thanks for his services as sec- 
retary of promotion. Mr. Gibboney 
is resigning to become pastor of Reid 
Memorial Church, Augusta, Ga., effec- 
tive September 1. 
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Improvements at Davidson 


DAVIDSON, N. C.—(PN)—One of the 
50-year-old landmarks of Davidson 
College, Georgia Dormitory, has been 
razed to permit landscaping of the 
college’s campus in front of W. H. 
Belk Hall, the 150-room dormitory 
which was completed last year. 

Another old dormitory, Rumple, 
was torn down last summer. A new 
dormitory, yet unnamed, was ready 
for use this September, and is housing 
94 students. Three older dormitories, 
were renovated this summer. 
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Did you 

ever yearn 
to operate 

a bookstore? 


If you like to read, chances 
are you said an_ enthusiastic 
“yes!” to our question. 

Well, if you’re a Presbyterian, 
you own approximately 1/900,- 
000th of three book stores. 

What's more, under our Pres- 
byterian system of government, 
you have the final say-so in run- 
ning these three businesses. 

The book stores were estab- 
lished at the demand of the 
Church, beginning in 1867. Their 
purpose is to serve the Church, 
local churches, and individuals. 

One major service is distribut- 
ing all the periodical literature, 
tons and tons of it, which is 
bought by local churches. 

The other major service lies in 
the sale of books and supplies. 
You may purchase, from one 
source, books from any pub- 
lisher and thousands of supply 
items. 

When yovu’re in Atlanta, Dal- 
las, or Richmond, come by to 
visit in your store. 


P. S. Ask for a catalog! 


A post card to one of your 
stores will bring you a free copy 
of the 1957 Book & Supply Cata- 
log with over 1,300 items. Or 
clip the coupon below and send 
it to us with your name and ad- 
dress. 


Please send me a free copy of your 1957 | 


' Book and Supply Catalog. 


Name 


State 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


: Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 
' Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
| Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia : 






















































the books 
e Lamentations 
e Ezekiel 

e Daniel 

e Hosea 

e Joel 

e Amos 

e Obadiah 

e Jonah 

e Micah 

e Nahum 

e Habakkuk 

e Zephaniah 

e Haggai 

e Zechariah 

e Malachi 








VOLUME 6 


Lamentations 


Ezekiel 
Daniel 


\' Twelve Prophets 


ABINGDON 


e Volume 6 of 
THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 

contains the complete texts, 
in both King James and 
Revised Standard Versions, 
and commentary on the 
above books—which cover 
six centuries of biblical 
writing. Published Septem- 
ber 18. $8.75 

















at all bookstores 


published by 
Abingdon Press 





NEW ORLEANS 
TeSelle Building Dedicated 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—(PN)—Canal 


Street Church has dedicated its new 
$150,000 TeSelle Educational building. 
The two-story brick and concrete 
structure is named for Mr. W. J. Te- 
Selle and the late Adriana TeSelle, his 
wife, both of whom have been mem- 


| bers of the Canal Street Church since 
| 1906. Mr. TeSelle is the senior elder 
| of the church. A portrait of Mr. and 


Mrs. TeSelle was unveiled in the new 
building during the program. 
The new building houses the offices 


| of the pastor, church secretary and 


director of Christian education as 
well as classrooms for the Sunday 
school departments. Each department 
has a large assembly room with ade- 
quate adjoining classrooms. 

Those taking part in the dedicatory 
program were Rev. Pat N. Easterling, 
the new church pastor; Louis T. 
Frantz, chairman of the building com- 
mittee; C. D. Smith, church elder; 
Mr. TeSelle; David Remont, mod- 
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international 
lesson annual 


edited by 

Charles M. Laymon 

lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith 
Newest, most comprehensive 
Uniform Sunday School Lesson 
commentary. King James and Re- 
vised Standard Version texts, dis- 
tinguished writers, step-by-step 


teaching helps. $2.95 


at all. bookstores 


Abingdon Press 





erator of New Orleans Presbytery, 
and Rev. G. H. Wilson, secretary of 
the New Orleans Federation of 
Churches, Rev. Alcee Martin, pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Memphis, Tenn., preached the 
dedication sermon. A congratulatory 
telegram was read from the former 
minister, Rev. Thomas M. Davis, now 
general secretary, Albemarle Presby- 
tery. 


Building Programs Continue 


Churches are moving ahead with 
their building and expansion plans. 
SOUTH AVONDALE CHURCH in Birming- 
ham has completed the initial units of 
a $125,000 program. The new sanc- 
tuary will stand on a five-acre site 
purchased by the congregation. 


Kent story in 
Reader's Digest 


(pn)—An article by George Kent 
condensed from Presbyterian Life, 
which tells the story of Dr. Mark 
Poole, medical missionary in Bulape, 
Belgian Congo, appeared in the July 
Reader’s Digest. The article is en- 
titled, “20 Years of Eventful Days in 
the Congo.” 

The article is an interesting account 
of the work done by Dr. Poole in the 
120-bed hospital at the Presbyterian 
Mission, Also working with the ener- 
getic Dr. Poole are his wife, Sara Day 
Poole, and two other nurses, Lena 
Reynolds, and Bessie Wilson. The one 
technician is Ruth Worth. 

Dr. Poole, born in Bay City, Texas, 
received his education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Johns Hopkins, and did 
post-graduate work at the London 
School for Tropical Diseases. In 1936 
in London he and Sara Day were mar- 
ried, She went with him to the Congo, 
where they have worked in the name 
of Christ for twenty years. Mrs. Poole 
acts as the hospital anesthetist. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


| TeSelle Building Dedicated 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—(PN)—Canal 
Street Church has dedicated its new 
$150,000 TeSelle Educational building. 
The two-story brick and concrete 
structure is named for Mr. W. J. Te- 
Selle and the late Adriana TeSelle, his 
wife, both of whom have been mem- 


| bers of the Canal Street Church since 
| 1906. Mr. TeSelle is the senior elder 
| of the church. A portrait of Mr. and 


Mrs. TeSelle was unveiled in the new 
building during the program. 
The new building houses the offices 


| of the pastor, church secretary and 


director of Christian education as 
well as classrooms for the Sunday 
school departments. Each department 
has a large assembly room with ade- 
quate adjoining classrooms. 

Those taking part in the dedicatory 
program were Rev. Pat N. Easterling, 
the new church pastor; Louis T. 
Frantz, chairman of the building com- 
mittee; C. D. Smith, church elder; 


Mr. TeSelle; David Remont, mod- 
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erator of New Orleans Presbytery, 
and Rev. G. H. Wilson, secretary of 
the New Orleans Federation of 
Churches, Rev. Alcee Martin, pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Memphis, Tenn., preached the 
dedication sermon. A congratulatory 
telegram was read from the former 
minister, Rev. Thomas M. Davis, now 
general secretary, Albemarle Presby- 
tery. 


Building Programs Continue 


Churches are moving ahead with 
their building and expansion plans. 
SOUTH AVONDALE CHURCH in Birming- 
ham has completed the initial units of 
a $125,000 program. The new sanc- 
tuary will stand on a five-acre site 
purchased by the congregation. 


Kent story in 
Reader’s Digest 


(pn)—An article by George Kent 
condensed from Presbyterian Life, 
which tells the story of Dr. Mark 
Poole, medical missionary in Bulape, 
Belgian Congo, appeared in the July 
Reader’s Digest. The article is en- 
titled, “zo Years of Eventful Days in 
the Congo.” 

The article is an interesting account 
of the work done by Dr. Poole in the 
120-bed hospital at the Presbyterian 
Mission, Also working with the ener- 
getic Dr. Poole are his wife, Sara Day 
Poole, and two other nurses, Lena 
Reynolds, and Bessie Wilson. The one 
technician is Ruth Worth. 

Dr. Poole, born in Bay City, Texas, 
received his education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Johns Hopkins, and did 
post-graduate work at the London 
School for Tropical Diseases. In 1936 
in London he and Sara Day were mar- 
ried, She went with him to the Congo, 
where they have worked in the name 
of Christ for twenty years. Mrs. Poole 
acts as the hospital anesthetist. 
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The TIME Is NOW to Build 
MORE Presbyterian Churches. 


Your GIFT Will Help to Meet 
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